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INDRA-CULT VERSUS KRSNA-CULT 
By O. C. GANGOLY 


A systematic historical survey of the multitudinous Indian 
Cults, Beliefs, and forms of Worship, parallel to Furni- 
vall's the Cults of the Greek States, has been a 
long-felt necessity to recover the many lost pages of Indian 


Culture. During the course of ages, numerous Cults— -. 


Primitive, Pre-Aryan, and Non-Aryan,—have come into 
existence—and after a period of flourish—have been dis- 
carded or replaced by a new cult, or assimilated and amal- 
gamated into a more robust form of Belief and System of 
Worship. Following the principles of biology—a weaker 
cult has very often been “ eaten ” up by a stronger form 
of belief and has richly contributed to the growth and de- 
velopment of the latter. The history of Indian Culture— 
is strewn with illustrations of this phenomenon of which 
we propose to study a typical example, in this paper. 
Sylvian Lévi, in his famous paper in Journal A siati- 
que, demonstrated that before the Worship of the Image 
of the Buddha was established—there was a wide-spread 
Worship of the animistic godlings—the Yaksas, strewn 


“over the whole of Northern India. And as it was a figpa 7^ 


ly established popular form of? belief sit could not be yp- 
rooted or exterminated,—it was therefore agcepted and 
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tolerated by ine Buddhists and subordinated to and amal- Š 
gamated with the Cult of the Buddha. We find, there 
store, in the early Büddhist monuments at Bharhut, Sanchi, 

añd Amaravati,'an array of Yaksas—no longer worshipp- 
ed as independent gods—but placed and posed as subordi- 
nate deities, now deposed from their ancient pedestals, 
and functioning as humble Dvarapalas or Guardians of 
Buddhist Shrines, themselves converted to the Worship 
of the Buddha, as illustrated in their typical poses—with 
joint palms—rendering their homage to the new god, as 
we find them standing in their stately and mysterious 
gestures decorating the upright pillars of Bharhut and 
Sanchi. The Jatakas and other. Buddhist Legends—are 
full of references to the conversion of many malignant 
types of Yaksas in consequence of the teaching of the 
Tathagata. Here the cult of the Yaksas was not replaced 
by the Cult of the Buddha but was assimilated with it. 
Far from discouraging the populace in their ancient habit 
of worship of the Yaksas, the Buddha—generously en- 
couraged them in the continuance of the Cult of the 
Yaksas. 

The queer and uncouth Images—current in the Cults 
of the primitive Sabaras, were accepted and assimilated to 
Vaisnava forms of beliefs—and were given places of 
honour inside the temple of Jagannath at Puri. Some 
primitive Snake-goddess now survives in the Image of the 
Manasa-Devi and receives the respectable homage cf vari- 
ous sects of Hindus. By identical processess of assimila- 
tion and amalgamation hundreds of non-aryan gods and 
godlings—have been tolerated as primitive village deities 
(grama-devatas) and, in many cases, honoured by assigning 
a place in the heirarchy of the formidable Indian Panthe- 

c. 9n, which has grown and grown—by assimilating hundr eds 
“of ancient pre-/ an Gods., An old D War- -god, 
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identified with the Orthodox Hindu Paurahié God—Skan- 
“dha, Subramanya, or Kartikeya—the ` illustrious son of 
Siva and Parvati. Before Ayyanar “was placed on the 
platform of the Hindu pantheon, the god: had for his con- 
sort—a non-Aryan goddess—now transformed under the 
Aryan name of Vallira-mayi; so that while the Northern 
Skanda has only one wife—Deva-sena,—in the Southern 
pantheon—he has two (1) Deva-senà and (2) Vallira-mayi. 
The Javanese—an ancient Malayo-Polynesian race, hav- 
ing a primitive culture of its own, used to worship a 
Forest spirit—which has now been amalgamated with the 
cult of the Kirti-Mukha—a typical Saivaite demon, the 
strange history of which is recorded in the Skanda- 
purana. In fact, the form of the Glory-Face, is a pan- 
Asiatic form, widely known and used in Chinese culture 
under the title—T’ao-Tie, many thousand years before its 
adoption into the family of the Hindu pantheon. 

Enough illustrations have been cited in support of our 
contention that numerous earlier cults having independant 
life of their own have given place to, or been assimilated 
with, later cults, merging their independence with newer 
cults, coming into existence—with superior strength and 
vitality. A systematic survey of the history of these 
cults, by revealing the processes of their transformation— 
is likely to be of intense interest— to the students. of 


Indian culture—and of the continent of that Grand Syn- . 


thesis—now labelled as Hinduism. 

The above remarks will help to explain the subject of 
this paper—the cult worship of Indra and its substitu- 
tion by a new cult dedicated to Vasudeva-Krsna. * 

Indra, the greatest God of the Re-veda, is the subject 
of at least 250 hymns, and it is well known that -apart 
from the homage he received from the Vedic worshippérs, | 
he became the centre of a speçial cult, which continued in” 
a popular form right up to historic&l periods. . ° 
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An Indra Festival (Iadra-Yatra) in which an Indra- ` | | 
L 5 o . E PRSS NN, 6 i 

Dhvaja, a Pole bearing an image of Indra was exhibited—, 1: 
1 1 1 n lo B E. F 
is clearly suggested, in a passage in the Rg-Veda': Brah | 


munas toà Satakrata udvanéam iva yemire—'' Worshippers 
held thee aloft as if it were on a Pole." This plainly sug- 
gests that a festival of Indra, connected with his worship— | 
had developed from the time of Rg-Veda. In connection 
with this cult, a pageant or mystery-play—appears to have 
. been observed—in which ‘Indra slaying the Demon 
Vrtra’ appears to have been represented. In connection 
with this pantomime—either some forms of Images of Indra 
or his effigy—were available for sale or on loan. This seems | 
to be suggested by the well known passage.” ' Ka imam | 
dasabhir mamendram krinati dhenubhih, yada Vrtrani 
jamghant athainam me punar dadhati’ (who will buy 
this Indra of mine with ten kines, and after the Vrtras 
have been slain, the same should be returned to me). | 
The ceremony of carrying an Indra-dhvaja—in con- 
nection with a Festival of Indra—was a very well known 
observance—which passed into well-recognised traditions | 
—which are referred to in several passages in the works | 
of Kalidasa: (1) *Puruhuta dhvajasyeva nananduh Sa- | 
prajah prajah,” (2) “Indra-dhvaja ivotthitah.” 
That the Indra Cult had penetrated into the south— | 

the homeland of Dravidian Culture is proved by numerous 
references in early Tamil Literature (Nedu-nalvadai, Y 


U 


| 
101). The yearly Indra-Pūjā, as current in the South, is | 
referred to in various texts and inscriptions. In celebrat- sa; 
ing the yearly Festival in honour of Indra, the Chola | 
King Killi Valvan is reported to have announced with the 
beat, of drums his directions: "Arrange Ye! in front of 
your houses lamps borne by Statues." This shows that Ir 


TO XIX Š 
A Rg-Voda, IV, 24, 10» 
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dra-Püjà was a popular festival, celebrated with much 


«pomp and pageantry. Numerous passages in the Silappa- 


dhikaram, the great Tamil Epic also bear out the custom 
for celebrating the cult of Indra. That the Indra-Püjà was 
a well established popular cult, surviving in all parts of 
Northern India—right upto the 1st or second century 
‘Al.D.—is proved by many references in the Mahābhārata 
and Ramdyana. In fact, it came in conflict—with the 
new cult of Vaàsudeva-Krsna— which a tribe of Ahiras, 
said to have been a non-Aryan race,—began to develop, 
for the first time,—in Vrndàvana—a village near Mathu- 
ra. Before Vasudeva-Krsna was accepted as an incarna- 
tion of Visnu—the God was a tribal God—worshipped 
only by the Ahiras—a pastoral and cowherd tribe. 

The Ahiras appear to have been originally a nomadic 
people. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, “ These 
Ahiras occupied the tract of country from Madhuvana 
near Mathura to Anupa and Anarta, the regions about 
Dvàraka (Harivamsa 5161—5163). The Ahiras are men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata’ as having attacked Arjuna 
who. was carrying the women of Vrsnis from Dwaraka 
to Kuruksetra, after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and 
Mlecchas and lived near Pancanada, which is probably the 
Punjab. The Vispu-Purüna locates them near the Apar- 
antas (Konkan) and Saurüstras, and Var&ha-mihira as- 
signs them nearly the same position. Though they are 
mentioned as a Southern people‘ and as living in the South 
West?, the Abhiras must have migrated in large hordes 
into the country. "They were at first mere nomads and 
afterwards settled in the country from about the eastern 
confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and in 


3 (Mausalaparvan, Ch. 7). 
4(Br. S 14. 12). 
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the south up to Saurástra. or Kathiavad, and they muet So D 
have oceupied the whole of Rajputana and a tract to the T 


nerth-east of it. After they were settled they took to 
various occupations, one of which was of course the old | 
one, namely the tending of cows’. Any how they began 

to develop and preach,the cult of Krsna about the begin- 2: 
ning of the Christian Era. Apparently, this new cult was 

a non-Vedic and non-Aryan cult—for Krsna finds no men- 

tion whatsoever in the Vedas, though there is a reference | 
to a God called Vishnu—of a status much lower than that E, 
of Indra. It is believed that the identification of the ` 
Visnu-cult with that of Krsna-Vasudeva—is a later deve- 
lopment. The Cult of Krsna—is not even fully establish- 

ed in the Mahābhīrata. Thus, in the Anugita portion of: 

the A$vamedha-parvan', the sage Utanka is represented 

as pronouncing a curse on Krsna, as if he was an ordinary 
individual, and desists only when his“ universal form 
(Virata Svarüpam) is revealed to him. In the Sabha- 
parvan*, Sisupala delights in flagrant effrontery in traduc- $ 
ing Krsna and his so-called valorous deeds. Similarly, in | 
many passages Krsna's divinity is denied; and Sanjaya 
and Bhisma make strenous efforts to establish his 
, divinity. 

According to R. G. Bhandarkar: “ Between the 
period of the Bhagavad Gita and that of the Anugita the 
identity of Vasudeva Krsna with Visnu had become an 
established fact." In the Mahabharata in the genuine 
portions (before they were inter-polated and dished up in 
the Southern recension)—the lilàs of Krsna in Gokula are 
not enumerated. He does not figure very much as a ten- 


. derer of cows. In fact his name Govinda—is interpreted 
—— ais 


ag 


| 
| 
| 


9 (Vaishnavism, Saivaism, and Min igi + 
or LOL Ë U 
1913, p. 37), , , r Religious Systems’, 
“ch, 53-55). à 
° (ph. 41), e t 
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not as a ‘ tender of cows '—but differently! In the Sabha- 


` parva, Vasudeva says: “ I am called Govinda by the gods, 


because formerly I found the earth which was lost. apd 
lodged in a den." In fact, Govinda is used in the Rg- 
Veda as an epithet of Indra in the sense.of “ the finder of 
the cows. As Bhandarkar points out ' This epithet, as 
another, Kesi-nisüdana, which is also applicable to Indra, 
must have been transferred to Vasudeva-Krsna, when 
he came to be looked upon as the Chief God,"—that is to 
say, after the old cult of Indra was superceded by the new 
cult of Krsna. 

Evidences have not always survived of ae processes by 
which new cults have displaced and obliterated older cults. 
Fortunately, we have some curious records of the substi- 
tution of the cult of Indra by that of Krsna. 

This record is in the form of very picturesque and 
dramatic details given in anecdotes in several puranas of 
which the earliest—is the Harivamésa, datable about the 
beginning of the Christian Era. ` 

In the Visnu-parvan of the Harivarnsa? believed to be 
a supplement to the Mahabharata, Krsna challenges 
the utility of observing the old Festival in honour of 
Indra, still practised by the shepherd-tribes of Vrndavan. 
An old tribesman explains to Krsna, why Indra, as the 
giver of rains, is worshipped by the cowherd tribes. The 
logic was simple. The rains make the grass grow, and 
the crops to flourish to feed men and animals'?. Since the 
raing help the growth of the grass—the food of the cattle 
—therefore the Giver of Rain (Indra) is celebrated in a 
Festival by the herdsmen as well as by others: =» 

(Yasmat pravidiyam Krsna Sakrasya bhuvi bhavini 

Tasmat pravrsi rajanah sarve Sakram muda yutah 


9 (ch. 15 to 18 m). WE qe 
10 (ch. 15 verses 8 to 12). ` ^. 
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Mahath swresamarccantv vayamanye ca manavah ,* - 


Krsna pleads for a worship of the Hills and the 
Woods—which are the grazing grounds for the cattle. 
** "We should worship that gives us benefits and bounties” .'? 

Krsna therefore initiates—a new form of worship— 
giri-yajna, a sacrifice in honour of the Wooded Hill Govar- 
dhana (Sivàya gavah püjyan-tam giri-yajnah pravarttya- 
tm), silencing all oppositions by force (Karayaisyami 
Giri-yajfíam valadapi na sdmsayah). The new sacrifice 
and festival to honour the King of the Hills—are then 
celebrated under the direction of Krsna—with plenty of 
gifts and rituals, terminating in a picturesque circum- 
ambulation of the Hill described with many piquant de- 
tails.™ 

Indra was enraged at this insult offered to his own 
Festival, and called upon his retainers (the Samvartaka 
ganas) to punish the cowherds of Vrndàvan misled by 
Damodara (Krsna)—by an assault of Rain and Storm as 
punishment for dishonouring the Festival of Indra. And 
he declared that he was himself coming down on his mount 
Airàvata and create furious shower of rain, storm and 
thunder." 


11 (verse 19, ch. XV). 


1? (Saiva pūjyārccaniyā ca $aiva — lasyopa-karini,—verse. 4, 
ch. XVI). gk 
13 (ch. XVI). 
(04) Mahe pratihate Sakrah sakrodhastridascs varah 
Samvarttakan nama ganam toya-danamathavrabtt ll 1 
Bho Valahaka-matangah írüyatám mama bhasitarr 
Yadi vo mat-priyam haryyarv ràja-bhakti-puraskritam|| 2 
E te Vrndàvana-gatà Damodara-parayanah 
Nanda-gopadayo gopa vid-visanti mamotsarani|| 3 
Ajivo yah parastesan gopatvamca yatah smritam 
Ta gāvah sapta-rātrena pidyantam varsa-marutaih |l 


m Airàvata. gatascaham swayamevamvudarunam E 
? ç YSR cvcitarica* vajrasanizsama-prabhar|| 5 
E —Harivamsa, Chapter XVIII. 
r L e ° c 
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Having thought out his plan, Kxsna. displayed his 
and facing the Hill—uprooted the same, 
overshadowed by the clouds, and held it aloft by his right 
hand, and when raised—it provided a cover, very like `a 
house-top, and looked like a house. The effect of the up- 
heaval with the rubbles and pebbles. flying about, and the 
trees uprooted, dropping in all directions, and the startl- 
ed inactivity of the birds perching on the trees—is des- 
cribed in several verses, with many realistic details.” 
The visual transformation of the hill, when it was 
held aloft—by the pillar of His arm—is set forth with 
lot of poetical imagery. As the profuse sheets of rain 
descended on the Hill from the clouds, it looked like the 
city of Tripura, petrified by the Assault of Rudra, and 
the Hill spread ont like an Umbrella, coloured by the blue 
clouds, and the Hill slept on the arm of Krsna, the eyes 
of the caves—shutting down under the shades of the 
clouds. 


(19) Evam. sa cintayitvà tu Krsnah satya-parakramah 
Vahor Vualam daríayisyan samipam tam mahilharam|| 30 
Dorbhyam utpataya-masa Krsno qir giririvacalal 
Sa dhrtah sangato meghair-girth savyena panina 
Grha-bhavam gatastatra grhà-kárena varccasá | 31 
Bhumerut-patya-méanasya tasya sailasya sánusu 
Sildh pra-sithilas- celur-vinispetusca padapiah, | 32 
Stkharair-ghirna-manaisca sidamanaigca padaparh. 
Vidhütaiscocchritah. $rngairagumah. khagamo’ bhavat las 
Calat prasravanaih parsvair meghou ghaireketam yatath. 
Bhidya-man@ma-nicayas-cacéla dharani-dharah 34 
Va meghanam prabristaném na sailasyasma-varsinah 
Vividuste jana ripam vayostasya ca gar} jatah/| 35 
° Meghaih sa-saila-samsthanair-nilath. qrasravanár-pitaih 
Misri-krta ibabháti. giri-duddàma-varha-vàn |36 
—Harivansa, Ch. XVIII. 
(19) Anti-bristasya tair-meghaistasya ripam. vauiuva ha 
Stambhitasyeva Rudrena Tripurasya vihaya si II 45 
Vahtdandena Krsnasya vidrtam  sumahattada 
Nalabhra-patala-echan nam  tad-giri-ccaccatrama vabhan 
i 46. 
Svapnadyamano jaladair-nimili ta-guhda-mukhah = 
Valvipadhüne Krsasya prasupta wa khe girih 47 
j š =Harivansa Ch. *|Sth 
F. 2 > 
^ a 
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In this way, though Indra rained down his vengean; š 


ce for seven days and seven nights—his attempts to do 
any injury to the "population by punishing agents proved 
futile. Then the clouds blew away—and the sun shone 
forth again. And then the cows went back to their home 
on the paths they had come, and Krsna also set down on 
the earth—the Hill he held aloft—for the protection of 
the cattle. 

On the principle—that a defeat leads to admiration, 
Indra, after having watched the miracle of the lifting of 
Govardhana—and the saving of the cattle,—became de- 
sirous of seeing Krsna and of paying his respects to him. 
So mounting on his Airavata, he came down on the earth— 
and paid profuse tributes to the Lord as he worshipped 
him—with appropriate prayers." This defeat of Indra 
and his ignominious descent from his high pedestal of 
Vedic times won for Krsna a new name of ‘ the Queller of 
Indra, which though not met with in pauranic litera- 
ture, has a curious record in the verses of a poet, Srinatha 
Bhatta, court-poet of Allada Reddi (17th Century) of 
Rajamundri, who in his Kasi-khandar refers to the image 
of Madana-Gopala in the following lines: “ That in the 
fort of the city of Raja Mahendri, Madana Gopala, the 
Queller of the Pride of  Indra,—Bala-bhedi (ropala- 
mürti—has manifested himself 78 


(37) Dhrtam Govardhanam drstvà paritratam ca Gokulem 
Krsnasya darganam Sakro rocayamasa vismitah {a 
Sa nirjalambudakaram matta mada- jalo-ksitaa ° 
Aruhyairavatam nàgamájagama mahitalan || (2) 
“Krsna Ksrna mahavaho jñātīnāņ nandi- vardhanah 
Ati-divyam krtam karmma taya pritamata gavam (18) 
Mayotsrstesw meghesu 4 yugantavarta-karisu 
Yat waya rakgità gavastenasmi paritositah.|| 14 
s) fenoted in Histor: f Raj REA MNA 
vol Ta ; : y ot Raja Mundry,” J. A. H. R. S. 
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$ We have made liberal ' quotations ° from the 
e NA ; e 


‘text of  Harivamáa and propose to cite other 
verses describing the anecdote—as given—in - other -and 
later puranas: i "ORE : 
The purànas are seldom read for the- purpose of ap- 
preciating their poetic skill or tasting their poetical 
flavour—and their fine realistic and imaginative power of 
narration—and their power of visualizing legendary 
scenes—with remarkable realism and vividness. These 
qualities of the verses, cited from the Harivamésa will be- 
come significant—if we study a Pictorial Master-piece of 
the Kangra School—which illustrates the theme and read 
the poetical parallels—as commentary on the pictorial 
version (see fig. A and Fig. B). In fig. B. a detail of the 
top of the picture is shown and which deserves an atten- 
tive .study. It will be seen that many passages in the 
text quoted above—have been vividly translated by . the 
artist—in his pictorial version of the legend. We find on 
the Fig. B.—a brilliant presentation of the narration— 
Indra riding on his Airavata—and leading his army of 
clouds to pour down incessant arrows of rain, and we no- 
tice the effect of the stormy assaults on the agitated: groups 
of trees, swaying hither and thither—and being uprooted | 
by the impact of the terrible gales. All these little de- 
tails in the picture appear to follow the text with faithful 
accuracy. In fact—the piece of landscape—that the | 
artist is led to depict—in illustrating the theme is a veri- 
table masterpiece of verve and realism, and contradicts 
the popular belief—that Indian art did not develop any 
branch of Landscape-painting. CARERE: 
But we are disgressing. ; ; : 
The romantic anecdote of the Giri-Govardhan-Dhara- 
«na—ends with the submissive apology of Indra—who re- 
cognizes Krsna as a Supreme Diety and renders is 
homage to this new God—as the only supreme God— 
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‘ekas-tvamasi devünadw lokünafca sanatanah ”? so that, 
the deification of the tribal God of the Ahirs of Vrndava- 
ng—as a supreme diety—is now a fait accompli; the 
new Krsna-cult now over-rides the Indra-cult. = 

In order to complete our citations of Pictorial lllus- 
trations to this heroic exploit, we reproduce here a line el. 
drawing of the terminating scene—namely the Worship 
of Krsna by Indra. We have not been able to cite any pic- 
ture of this incident from the Kangra School. But 
we are able to cite an illustration of the incident from 
Lhe page of a palm-leaf Ms. from Orissa—datable about 
the 18th century. (Fig. C). 

So far as we know, the earliest version of the establish- 
ment of the Krsna-cult, superceding the Indra-cult is that 
of the Harivamáa (c. 1st century A.D.). 

The next version is that of the Bramha—Vawarta 
Purügma". Here the legend is set forth with considerable 
dramatic art and expositive skill through a series of ani- 
mated dialogues between Nanda and Krsna—who ridicules 
the assertion of Nanda—that Indra, as the Giver of Pro- 
fuse Rains (Swersti südhan?) has been receiving the homa ge 
of the population of Vraja—from generation to genera- 
tion,?! as a well deserved tribute. 

In the role of a partisan advocate, Krsna denies the 
validity of the Vedic tradition of Indra-Worship. In the 
meantime, Indra, enraged at the news, came down from 

Q9) (armada, Ch. XIX. Verse 21) 

(20) (Chapter XXI). 

(21) A MM püjeti Mahendrasya Mahatmanah 
Su-orsti-sadhani sadhyam sarva-Sasyam manoharam || 
ene URDU Ur Zl o 
AMahotsavar S UR Go 

Krsna says : e mirvighniya Swaya ca | — (100) 
te ath kim te apum. paranddhatan 
Niripanam nasti kutra sakrāt d P 102) 


Apurvvam. niti-vacanam § im m 
pu MEUM T Srutamedam mukhat tava (103) 


: Š —Ch. 21st. 
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1 heaven, accom panied by his army, and the heavens shook 
" with the wrath of Indra, and Nanda, in mighty terror be- 
gan to pray to the Rain-God to appease him. Krsna ve- 
buked Nanda and asked him to bring all the cattle inside 

| the cavesof the Hill and to stay there without fear. Then 
he held up the Hill on his left hand, asona pilar. And 


under the protection of the elevated hill—all the rain and 
storm failed to touch the population below. 
Indra, discomfited by this strategy, resorted to his 
Invincible Thunderbolt. made of the bones of Dadhici of 
magic virtues. But Krsna laughed at this movement and. 
by his magic,—petrified the function of the Vajra and put 
everybody to sleep including Indra”. 
Then everybody—as if ina dream—saw the vision of 
Krsna overshadowing all the Universe (sarvam Krsna- 
mayam jagat). After this beautiful vision of Krsna 3 
seated in all his majesty on his jewelled throne, with yel- 
x (22) Krsna said: — 
Gasca vatsasca vàlüníca yosito wa bhayaturah 
Govardhanasya kuhare samsthapya tistha nirbhayam || 162 
Vàlasya vacanam Srutva tacoakara mudhanvitah 
Hariddadhara Sailam tam vdinahastena dandavat || 168 
Etasmin-nantare tatra. dipte ti ratna-tejasa 
Anahi-bhitam ca sahasá | vabhawa. rajasakrtam || 164 
Sa-vata-megha-nikaraiscaccada gagana mune 
Vrndavane vabhüvati-vrstireva nirantaran || 165 
Silàvrstir-vajra-vrsti-r ulka-patah sudarunah 
Samastam parvvata-sparíàt patitam. diratastatah ||166 
Nisphalas-iat samarambho yathanisodyamo mune 
Drstva mogham ca tat sarvvam sadyah §akrascukopa ha||L67 
Jagrahamogha-kuli$am. Dadhi ce-rasthi-nirmitam 
o Drstya tam vajrahastanca jahasa M adhusüdanah || 168 
Namastam stambhayasa vajra-mevati darunam 
Mahdmarut-ganam megham cakara stambhanan vibhuh | 
a ° 169 
Sarve tasthur-niscalante bhittau puttalika yatha 
3 Harinà sribhitah Sakra Sad yastandramavapa ha {| (170) 
Y Dad aria sarvvam tandrayam tatra Kisna-mayam jagat 
f Dvi-bhujam murali-hastam ratndlankara-bhisitam| 171 
1 ° Pita-vastra paridhanam ratna-simhasana-sthitam 23 * 
Isaddhasya-prasannàsyaan vaktäņugra-kātaramı [itg wa 
—Bramha-Vaivarta-Purana 
9 L 
^ O L 
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low robes, and all manner of jewels—posing with the 
Flute in both hands, Indra automatically broke into a 
prayer of Krsna—as “A ksayam paramam Bramha jyoti- 
rūpam sanütanam." And Krsna, pleased with his prayer 
— blessed Indra with boons—and replaced the Hill on the 
enrth. From that time every body accepted Krsna as the 
full-fledged divinity of All-powerful virtues (Te sarve 
menire Krsnam paripuranataman vibhum). 

Next in order of time. comes the version of the 
Visnupurüpa? recorded through the lips of parasara. 
Here, the details of the legend are less picturesque or 
poetic. Being informed that his Cult and Festival have 
been insulted, Sakra flew into a rage (mahe pratihate 
Sakro Maitreyati-rusdnvitah), and called upon the clouds 
* to assault the herds of cattle by pouring down incessant 
rains, as Nanda Gopa, in association with the other herds- 
men, had the eflrontery of rejecting my Festival, under the 
inspiration and protection of Krsna. I am also coming 
to your rescue, mounting on the Elephant, high like the 
height of the Hills, and will rain down wind and rain." 
Indra having giveu his orders, the clouds poured forth 
terrible storms on the cows.34 

Such punitive steps having been taken by Indra to 
punish the insult to his cult, Krsna contemplated how he 
should save the whole pasture of cattle, and decided :—* I 
will uproot this whole hill, studded with trees and pebbles 
and hold it aloft like an umbrella over the heads of the 
cattle.” Parasara says: Having thought on this idea 
—-. c 

fa) Manda. Pros -vuddlur. ur L 7 
7 De PU qu aaa 
Ajivo yah parastesam yasca gopatva-karanam 2 
Ta gavo Ur SAR pidyantam vacanán mama |l: 

4 L Lan apyadi l-srngübham. tunga-maruhya waranam 
Sahayyam vah karisyami viryyamvut-sarga-yojitam IE 


s n tyajnaptah surenderena mumucuste valahakah 
ata-varsam maha-bhima-mabhavaya gavam dvija || 6 


[s ? - 
: c —Visnu-purana, Ch. XXI, pt. V. 
c 
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e "& Krsna, uprooted the Hill Govardhana and held it aloft on 
one arm—as if, at play, and he called upon the herdsmen 
to come quickly under the protection of the canopy—as’ he 
had devised to ward off the rain. And: he held aloft the 
hill for seven nights through which the great clouds 
poured down on Gokula, and all the herdsmen and the 
maids—looked at the miracle—with widened eyes of 
wonder, and sent up prayers to honour Krsna.” 

Krsna having saved the inhabitants of Gokula by 
holding aloft the Great Hill, Indra’s resolution was 
baffled and he called back his clouds, and everybody went 
back to their own abodes, coming out of Gokula, with sur- 
prise and wonder in their faces—and Krsna released and 
set down the Great Hill.?* 

Then followed the submission of Indra's cult to the 
newly established Cult of Krsna. Indra came down from 
his elephant, with all the paraphernalia of worship, and 
rendered his homage to Krsna—by the respectful solemni- 
ty of abhiseka with sacred waters, and he declared that 
henceforth Krsna shall be the God par ezcellance of the 
cows and the cowherds (Govindatvam bhavisyati). 

The next version of the Legend—is that of the $ri- 
mad- Bhagarata.”$ 


(39) *Gona-gonm-janair-h falil priti-vistáriteksanaih. 
Samstuyamána-caritah. Krsnah. Saila madharayat | 20 
Sapta-rdtram mahamegha vavarsu-nanda-Gokule” 

(39) “Tato dhrta mahagaile paritrate ca Gokule 
Mithyd-pratijio valabhit vàrayamása tàn ghanan || 23 

o  Vyabhre navasi devendre vitathatma-vacasya ca 

= Niskramya Gokulam sarvvam sva-sthane punaragamat| 4 
Mumoca Krsno‘pi tadà Govardhana mahacalam 
Sva-sthane vismita-mukhair drstas-tais-tu rajokdsaih |! 95 
d —Visnu-purana, Ch. 21. 

(Dasama Skanda, ch. 24 and 25) 

(77) Sa wam Krsnabhiseksyami gavam vakya-pracoditah 
Upendratve gavamindro Govindatvam bhavisyasi || 12 

Athopa-vahyadadaya ghanta mairavatat gajat 

Abhisekam taya cakre pavitra, jala-miranaya.|| l ~“ 

z —mVishu-purana, ch. XXIL 


< (35) Dasama Skand b, Ch. 21 ani 25. 5 
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The stor y begins with the challenge of Krsna enquir- ( c 
ing of the utility of the Indra-Yajna—when the cowherds 
were about to ‘begin the Festival. Nanda, answers his 
query: ' The Rain-God is Indra Himself, and tbe clouds 
are his incarnatión as they rain down water, which pro- 
vides life for all beings. To worship him has been the “l 
praetice from time immemorial, and to abandon this righte- 
ous ritual, would not be proper. Krsna expostulates with 
Nanda, with a long harrangue—pointing out that the 
created beings are born of their Karma, and earn misery 
and happiness—according to the dynamies of their own 
actions, and that the rains come as a matter of course, from 
natural causes—what can Indra do? 

He then advised the initiation of a Festival to honour 
the Hill Govardhana, with full oblations, rites, and pre- 
sents—terminating in a solemn circum-ambulation of the 
Hill. They followed his advice, and having brought 
sacred presents performed the new Festival, with gifts of 
cows—and ended with a procession round the hills.”” 
Pleased with the oblation Krsna assumed a gigantic form 
—to impersonate the God of the Hill. Indra enraged at 


og) (CX. "E - . 5 
(29) “Karmand jayate jantuh karmenaiva viltyate. 
Sukha duhkham bhayam. ksemam karmenaivabhipadyate 


| 18 


Sattavam rajastama ili stityutpattyanta-hetarah 
Rajasotpadyate visvamanyonyam vividham jagat || 22 
Rajasé codità meghà varsambyamuvuni sarvvaiah 
Prajastairera sidhyanti Mahendrah kir karisyati |. 
“***Upahrtya valin sarvvanddrtà yarasa gavam ] 
Godhanini puraskrtya girim cakruh pradaksinam 1333 
Arsnastvanya-tamam ripa. gopa-visrambhanam. gatah 
Sailo’-smiti vruvan bhüri-vali-mádad-v rhat-vapuh ||35 


(ch. 24). 


é Ahancairavatam nagamaruhyanurvraje V rajar s 
< Marud-ganair-mahé-virjyair-. N QD e e l, 
" S F è ° (Ch, 25, Verse T), 
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| this outrage on his Majesty (deta-helanam) Vowed a terri 
ble vengeance to punish the pasture of Nanda and mount- 


ed on his elephant accompanied by his’storra-gods. e 

Being severely agitated by the terrible flood—which 
covered all places high and low (Jaloghair plavyamana. 
bhur-na-drsyata natonnatam) the oppressed herdsmen and 
maids, and the shivering cattle—repaired to Govinda— 
and cried for protection * O ! Krsna, the Lord of Gokula— 
it is for you to protect us from the wrath of the God—whs 
is striking us senseless by the rain of hails.” Then Krsna 
meditated a moment and resolved to protect the pasture, 
and held aloft the Hill Govardhana with one hand, ike 
a boy balancing an umbrella, and advised the herdsmen to 
get into the caves of the Hill along with their cattle, 
which they did, and Indra, discomfited by the miracle, 
found his resolution failed, and called back the clouds.3? 
And Krsna replaced the Hill on the earth. 

Thereafter, all the gods, angels and heavenly beings 
came to worship Krsna—by raining down flowers from the 
heavens. Then Nanda recited the assertion of the Sage 
Garga that Krsna was no other than Narayana. Then 
Indra came and rendered his homage to Krsna—with a 


(3°) “Krsna Krsna Mahabhaga tvannāthai Gokulam prabho 
Tratumahrasi devannah kupitad-bhakta-vatsala|| 13 
Sild-varsa nipatena hanya-mangmacetana 7i 
Niriksya Bhagavan mene kupitendra-krtar harih || 14 
Tasmátmaccharanam. gostham mannatham mateparigraham 
Gopaye svatma-yogena so” yam me vrata ahitah 18 
Ttyuktvaikena hastena krtvà Govardhanacalam 
Dad lhara lilayé Krsnas-chatrakamiva valakah || 19 
Krsna-yagdnubhavam tam nigamyendro’ tievismitah 


Nistambho bhrasta-sankalpah svn meghan samnyavarayaty 


a A 25 
. Ch. 25. 
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long prayer, touching his feet with his crown. And the j 
diefication of the New God was complete.” 

. Coming to the later version of the Legend as given in 
popular Hindi receusions, the most well known text is that 
of the Prema-S8gara by Lallu-ji-Lal.? 

The recitals in this version are free rendering of the 
texts of the Puranas, without slavishly following any par- 
ticular text. I cite from the English translation.” 

“ Chapter XXV pages 64—66): Sree Sukdeoji said 
—Ràjà, l will now inform you how Sri-Krsna Chand 
raised the hill Govardhan and destroyed the pride of 
Indra. When Nanda explained that the Festival of 
Indra was an ancestral custom, Sri-Krsna replied: 
" Father! our ancestors may with knowledge or without 
knowledge have worshipped Indra, but why do you in- 
tentionally leave a straight road and follow a steep one! 
By obeying Indra nothing is gained; because he has not 
the power of granting men's desires; or absolution from 


91 (ch. 26): 
Srityatam me vaco gopà vyetu samké ca vo'rbhake 
Enar Kwumára-muddhisya Gargo me yaduvaca haj 15 
Ya etasmin mahābhāgāh pritim kurvvanti ménvah 
Narayo’ bhibhantyetān Viswu-paksa-nivàsurah |, 21 
Tasmáad-nanda-kumaro' yam Narayana samo gunah 
Sriya kirttyanubhavena tat-karmmasu na vismayah || 22 

(Ch. 27) : 

Govardhane dhrte Saila asaradraksite vraje 
Golokddavrajat Arsnum surabhih Sakra eva ca.. 
Vivikta upasangamya vridstah kyta-helanah 
Pasparasa pidayorenam. hkiritendrka-varecasd , 2 


oi D 


- ° À ? = 
Ree einer bhagavate purusdya mahátmanc 
Vasu-devaya Krisndya sátvataim pataye namah; 10 
375 p cS 5 S. 
a ayesanugrilitosmi dhastastambho erthodyamah 
J$varai. gurumatmanam twamaham Saranam 
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sin; and who has obtained prosperity ànd the accomplish- 
ment of his objects from him; mention to me one on whom 
has he ever conferred a boon 7 ” Yeilding to the insistefit 
pleadings of Krsna—Nanda and his cowherds abandoned 
the worship of Indra and began the worship of the Hill 
Govardhana—with the result that - Indra. enraged, sent 
down his punishment of rain and thunder. 

O, Great King when the thundering cloud began to 
pour down rain in tliis manner from all the quarters, tlie 
cowherds and the cow-herdesses together with Nanda and 
Yasodà, alarmed and drenched with water, trembled 
violently and having gone to Krsna, called out. ** O Krsna 
how shall we escape irom this great deluge? You made 
us abandon the worship of Indra, and perform pujah to 
the hill, please call him quickly to preserve us; otherwise, 
we shall be drowned in a second. together with the city.” 
Sri Ksrna Candra replied: be not at all be anxious, the 
lord of hills will come immediately and protect you." 
Thus saying and heating the hill Govardhana, he made it 
like fire, and raised it up. and supported it on the little 
finger of his left hand, upon this, all the inhabitants of 
Vraja with their cattle came and stood under it, and «n 
beholding Sri Krsna, began to say with astonishment to 
each other: Some Visnu has descended upon the earth; 
Krsna’ is a god of gods.’ 

How, brother, can Mohana be a mortal, since he has 
supported a hill upon his finger 4 ". — |. The Lord 
of Clouds with his collected force and in great wrath 
poured down rain very heavily which fell upon the hill 
with a hissing sound and became like drops falling upon 
a hot baking plate.” 


The village of Vraja and its people and cattle were 


ə saved by the miracle, and Indra defeated in his spiteful 


adventure was put to flight, with his army of clouds. 
Later he came to pay his respects toe Krsna. “ When 
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Indra beheld "Sri Krsna Candra at a distance dismountiñg l gid 
from his elephant, he came barefooted, and trembling with 
a*cloth throw about his neck, fell at the feet of Krsna, 
and began to say: ^ O, Lord of Braj, have mercy on me. 
I have been very'proud and presumptuous. You are Lord 
of the World; dwelling in the Vedas. Laksmi constantly 
attending on you, has become your servant. You descend 
upon the earth for men’s sake; and remove all the burdens 
of the earth. Put away all my faults, I have been very 
presumtuous and foolish.” 

There are various other vernacular versions of the 
épisode in different parts of India, but there is none to beat 
the version of the Süra-Sàgara.*' 

If we now turn from the literary texts—to the visual 
and plastic representations of the Legend,—we find some 
of the lithie versions are earlier than the texts cited by us. 
Thus, the well-known relief in the Mathura Museum, 
dated by Coomaraswamy in the third century, (here cited 
in Fig. D), though later than the Harivamáa, is earlier than 
all the versions in. the Puranas. Two other versions, in 
stone, belong to the Gupta period. The one in the 
| | Bharat Kala Parisad (here cited in Fig. E) is superb in 
its isolated figures of Krsna, rendered in the vigour of its 
epie grandeur—and is probably the rendering of the 


ud Skandha, Song 87, p. 215, Vyankateswara Press Edition, 


“ Aju vraja maha ghatanu ghana ghero 

Ava Vraja rakhu ehi avasara sava citavata mukha Nera 
Koti chhanave megha vulayt ani kiyo Vraja dero | 
Musala dhara tütai chahu disi ten bhai gayo divasa 


| E it adhero || 
Itani kahata Jasoda-nandana Govardhana tan hero 

- Kiyo upaya girivara dharive ko mahi tem pakan, , 
ya ukhero || 


Sat divasa jala warakha 


; ¿et pu strana, haramani mukha phero 
Sricpati kiyo Sahaya, 


Sura-prabhu vund na avate nero.” || 
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[Pallava School, 7th-8th Century]. 


Fig. F.—Giri Govardhana-Dharana 
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z transcendental Hill—God of “ gigantic body ` (Vrhat- 


Vapuh) which Krsna assumed, after he had declared that 
t T am the Hill itself " (Sailo" smiti orwoan), according to 
the version of the Srimad-Bhagavatam:*® Here; the re- 
presentation is iconic; rather than dramatic, while in the 
Mathura example (Fig. A.), there is some attempt made 


to render the dramatic illustration of the Legend, by in- 


troducing, a row of cows, and cowherd-boys. Much more 
vivid and narrative quality is evident in the expansivé 


panel (circa 12 feet by 8 feet) in the Krsna Mandapa Caye 


at Mahavalipuram (Pallava School), datable in the first 
half of the seventh century (here cited in Fig. F.), where 
tlie Legend is visualized, with a good deal of circumstan- 
tial details, by the introduction of various -other actors 
associated: with the dramatic story,—namely the cattle, the 
cowherd boys, Nanda, and last, though not the least,— 
the figure of Radha. In this significant detail, the great 
Pallava Relief (Fig. F), affords valuable evidence in the 


process of the development of Radha-Krshna cult. Neither 


in the Harivaméa, nor in the S$ri-mad Bhaigavata—are 
there any references to Radha. Both these texts must, 
therefore, be earlier than the 7th Century A.D. the accre- 
dited date of the Pallava panel. We do not meet with 
Radha, before we come to the Bramha-Vaivarta Purana, 


evidently a late text, at least later than the Bhagavata, . 


The only other earlier reference’ to Radha—is’ the well- 
known verse (I. 89) of the Gatha-sapta-sati (not later than 


' the 5th century, possibly much earlier), where we find 


Krsna, paying special attention to Radha, ° thus putting 
to shade and negligence—the ‘other. cowherd maidens” 

(anyasamapi gauravam harati). But, here, there: is no 
trace of the supreme position, as the source of and as the 
unity with Krishna's divinity, accorded to her im the 
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ratra Samhita. In one text, Radha is described as equal 
to Krsna—and the very picture of His Image (“ Sarvoa- 
méaih Krsna-sadrsi tena — Krgn-svarügini.") The doc- 
trine, developed ‘much later than the Bhagavat-purana, 
that Radha is the supreme source of all the spiritual 
energy of Krsna—is first found to be applied to plastic re- 
presentations—in the Pallava Panel, where Radha is re- 
presented as placed very close to Krsna, to provide, as it 
were, the energy—necessary to perform the super-human 
and miraculous feat of uplifting and upholding the 
Govardhana Hill. In a series of pictorial versions, the 
Legend is illustrated—in numerous specimens of the Raj- 
put Schools—particularly in Jaipur and in Pahadi Kalams 
(style). But we have cited, here, a remarkable master- 
piece from Kangra where the doctrine of Radha providing 
the necessary energy (Sakti) to Krsna—in his miraculous 
feats. In the example (here cited in Fig. A), Radha is 
actually represented as touching the uplifted hand of 
Krsna, standing in close proximity to him,—as if physi- 
cally transmitting the energy—by actual contact—very 
like the flow of electricity through a conducting medium. 
It has not been possible to find sufficient ancient textual 
authority for this interesting detail in the Kangra Master- 
piece. We can, however, rely for this detail—to a popu- 
lar doggerel, current in Bengal—in the form of a quarrel- 
some dialogue between the Bird Suka and Sari, the respec- 
tive devotees of Krsna and Radha. The Lady-Bird insist- 
ing on the superior energy of Krsna, who is subordinated 
to Radha in all his superhuman exploits. 
In this quarrelsome dialogue, the prayers of Suka in 
reciting the virtues of Krnsa is contradicted, at each step, 
> a ud but ellectively in a corresponding verse answering 
-to the virtues of Radha— the complete discomfiture of 
Suka. Thus, when , “Suka said my Krsna had held aloft 
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- the hill, Sàri retorted: My Radha provided: the energy— 
otherwise how could he uplift 2?” (Suka vale aman Krsna 
giridhare cchila, Sari vale. amar Radha vala sancürila, 
nai-le parve kena”). The application of this doctrine of 
Saktivada, with reference to this detail ¿n the anecdote 

E must have been embodied iu some Hindi versions of the 

Legend —familiar to the Kangra artist who painted this 
masterpiece—adding a piquant dramatic touch to the pic- 
ture—by including this detail in a significant gesture which 
knits the whole composition—in a marvellous unity, 
harmonizing the complicated lines running parallel to and 
crossing each other—imitating the sonal harmony of an 
instrument of many strings. . 

We shall be grateful to any reader who could trace the 
Hindi parallel to the Bengali doggerel cited above which 
could not have been accessible to the Kangra painter. 

Another important detail in Fig. A, not available in 
any other pictorial version, is the vivid presentation of the 

c conflict of the two Cults,—the Old Vedic Indra-Cult in 

process of being superceded by the new Krsna-Cult. This 
is very skilfully delineated in the upper part of Fig. A. 
which we cite, in detail, in Fig. B. 

[f we study this detail, we find that the artist has 
given—in a convincing visual version—the conflict het- 
ween the two cults, realistically presenting before our 
eyes, with a good deal of details, and circumstantial evid- 
ence of the actuality of the struggle—Indra, riding on his 

| Airavata Elephant and leading the assault, through his 

] army of Clouds and Rains—desperately straining all his 

energies—to maintain the supremacy of his Cult—by 

punishing the population of Vraja—for abandoning his 
worship—at the instigation of Krsna the propounder of 
the new Cult. The artist is obviously in sympathy with 
the new Cult. and.believes that it will succeed in the " - ' 
[. struggle, and there is an evidént suggestion that Indra 
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will be defeased—in this ‘dramatic conflict. This is skil- 
fully suggested—in the respective proportions of the two 
contending heroes—in the fipht. While the stately aud 
tall figure of Krsna—occupies more than three fourths of 
the length of the picture,—as compared to this—stately 
height, suggesting superior might, the “ littleness " of the 
power of the Rain-God is indicated by the miniature effigy 
of the god on his elephant at the top, frantically display- 
ing all his powers over rain and thunder—with an obvious 
suggestion that it is a losing battle—so far as Indra is 
concerned. The frantic energy of Indra contrasts with 
the self confident equanimity of the motionless posture of 
Krsna without any show of agitation. Incidentally,—the 
portion of the top (Fig. B.) presents a remarkable piece 
of landseape-painting— with all details rendered with dra- 
matic realism—the agitated branches of the trees franti- 
cally swaying in the storm—some of them already pros- 
trate, with all their leaves torn away and the rubbles of 
the rock—being driven hither and thither—by the impact 
of the storm,—the whole landscape being lit up by the 
rhythmic and silvery lines of the lightning which is picked 
out against the dark canvas of the sky. 

We have already alluded to the part that Radha plays 
in the picture, —touching the wrist of Krsna—as she 
stands in close proximity of the Hero—providing and 
communicating the necessary physical “ energy " for the 
feat—without which the Hero is incapable of performing 
the super-human act—as claimed by the She-bird Sari— 
the devotee of Radha. That the introduction of this 
Sakti-V ada, and the Radha-Cult—is a later development: 
will be evident from an earlier pictorial version of the 
Legend, also of the Kangra School. from a specimen in 
the Bharat Kala Parisad, Benares, here cited in an out- 
line Drawing (Fig. G.). If we study this drawing care- 
fully we find that Krsna is ‘upholding the hill, with’ his 
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right arm, (not by his left as depicted in x AJ. And,” 
although Radha is standing very close to Ki sna—who is 
gazing on her, she is not providing the “ energy "—and is 
not actually touching him. On the other hand, we finde— 
that in this super-human act, he is being helped by other 
dwellers of the village—who are holding aloft their staffs 
(goading sticks of cowherds)—against the uplifted hill, as 
if Krsna’s single effort was not sufficient for the purpose. 
This is not an independent interpretation on the part of 
the artist, but is actually supported by a text said to have 


. been current—amongst the Vaisnavas of the Punjab Hima- 


layas. 

This is the Kashmirian version of the Legend—as 
given in the text of the Krsnavatara Lila attributed to one 
Dina-nath, actually a pen-name of a poet, named Diva- 
kara Prakasa Bhatta, who lived during the reign of the 
Hindu King Sukha-Jivan Sinha who came to the throne 
in 1786 A.D. There is some doubts as to the date and 
actual authorship of this Kashmirian epic, very ably 
edited by Sir George Grierson.? The relevant verses (No. 
326, 331) bearing on the point under discussion are cited 
here from the translation of the learned editor: “326. 
Then fell it to Krsna to protect the cowherds. Mount 
Govardhana on his little finger did he uplift, and with 
their clubs did the herd-lads to hold it up.” 331 
Crieth one lad, ‘I too helped the mountain to sustain > 
another saith, ' Nay, it was on my club that upheld it was,” 
and all the cowherds joined in varied hymns of praise to 
Krsna.” 

It is obvious, that according to this text, Radha did 
not offer any help in the great exploit of Krsna, as depicted 
in the later masterpiece (Fig. G.). 
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Any how, the pictorial documents we have cited, 
here, afford valuable clues to the development of the 
Legend—and particularly to the development of the Cult 
of Radha—(shall we say—Radha-vada ?)—as the adyà-, 
gakti—the primordial source of the Spiritual Energy of  - 
Krsna. E 

There is a detail common to the two pictures (Fig. A 
and Fig. G.) which may evoke some criticism and contro- 
versy. It will be seen that the bearded old persons ` (one 
of them Nanda) in both the pictures are dressed in long 
cloak, Kamara-bandha and turban which recall costumes 
worn in the Moghul Courts—which continued long into the 
19th century. It was at one time believed that this was 
the fashion of Persian modes and costumes—imported 
from Persia and adopted by the Moghul Emperors and im- 
posed on Indian courtiers and the employees of the Moghul 
Emperors. Dr. Goetz has established, on the basis of 
actual comparison of evidences of contemporary Persian 
costumes of the 16th and 17th century, that they differed 
substantially from the so-called “ Moghul” costume. It 
is believed, that Akbar—as a policy of concilliation 
adopted the Rajput Indian dress—for his court ceremo- 
nials. And that in this way the current Indian costume 
of Rajputana and the neighbouring places—of the 15th 
and 16th century—became the dress-fashion of the Mogh- 
uls. The old persons represented in the two pictures are, 
therefore, dressed in Indian Rajput costumes and not in. 
Persian manner of dressing. Tt is quite possible that the 
long coat—with double breast attached by tassels at 'the 
arm-pit—was derived from Kushana times and was the 
established mode of dressing in India long before the ad- 
vent of the Moghuls. Therefore, there is nothing incon- 
sistent—in the pictures which were painted by Hindu 
painters of Kangra—who represented Nanda, and other 
inhabitants of Vraja—in Uie current Indian costume— 
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which, later-on, was adpted by. the Moghul, Princes. In 
| ° various reliefs on Bir Sing Deo's temple at Mathura (early 
| 17th century) Gopas are represented as wearing this type 
40f long tunics with kamarabandhas. They would not he 
represented on a Hindu Temple—if this;mode of dressing 
W was an importation from Persia. 
S We humbly claim, that on the pretext of tracing the 
| early history of the Krsna-Cult we have demonstrated that 
| the study of Visual Arts of India—in its numerous mas- 
| s terpieces, yet surviving, can yield many valuable data for 
| our culture-history—not available to scholars, exclusively 
confining their gazes to the four corners of the written 


| texts. 
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DHARMA—ITS DEFINITION AND “UTHORITY 


By V. A. RAMASWAMI SASTRI Ó 


IN the concluding section of the Sabara-bhasya on the 
dharmapratijna sūtra—I. 1. 1, it is stated that the dhar- 
mapratijüa consists of five elements—the nature of dhar- 
ma, its definition and authority, its accessories, its non- 
accessories and its relation to the sacrificer and others, 
that the first two of these are explained by the secret sütra 
qawa ai: and that the remaining three are 
elucidated in detail in the remaining section. So says 
Sabarasvami— “aa at sr, fas wert, TTE THU, ir iqrar 
fa, fsqufr. qa mp od: mous gaki quur eme 
zani qd sft eremum ure, rer araaravaia, faced aes 
Makini, 44 dT GET Trig gA sf ai 
ware miferi faa 

This bhasya passage is interpreted differently by 
different commentators. The Brhattika of Kumarila, one 
of his lost works,” gives one view—viz., that the first two 


1 The word aaa in explained in Varttika thus—‘sraqerea- 
caer mamagasaa (I. I. 1122). 


The accessory of one when declared as the aecessory of another 
becomes Sadhanabhasa. 


* Kumarilabhatta. is known as having written five works on 
Mimamsa Scoka Varttika, Tantra Varttika, Tuptika, Madhyama- 
tika and Brhattika and of these five the last two are supposed to 
have been lost. Many Karikas attributed to Kumarila but are 
not found in Sloka Varttika and Tantra. V. Grttika ave traced from 
later Mimarnsi works including some works of the Prabhakara 
School and they are believed to be the Karikas of Brhattika which 
might have been written in prose and versa. A prose passace has 
been found cited in his JaiminiyssutrGrtha sangrha bg Rsiputra 
Paramelsvara III 


Wart qatar uq yaa aar aar 
me FR Yisant era SHQ—— qq: sane wafe ‘ara smi 
TOT | aad fe 99 90: | na Bafa aka =Tara=a 
SUT: | TATA S TART ERT: B SSIS CITC 
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pratijnas are»xplained by;the first two adhyayas of which  ; 
the pramánas on dharma as indicated by the Codana sūtra 
are fully explained jn the first adhyaya and the dharma 
swarüpa is elucidated in the second adhyaya through the. 
explanation of the mutual difference between one dharma 
and another, and the rest by the remaining chapters. This A 
fact has been recorded by Rsiputra Paramesvara III? of 
the famous Payyoor Mana in Kerala in his Jaiminiya- 
sütrürthasangraha, a celebrated commentary on Pūrva- 
minümsasütras, as follows : 
“aaa femmes traf | 
al ad: P5 ama aiaù aft Woo 
aft ar araarararag fe qx zer 
aai qa war kuasi 1 
99 wremfasmagaraver freer | 
Asada  ESTDWHT 1 
famaren: uki feata: | 
| qa faqrat mamaa WÍGUIRY | ° 
L qazan gaa aqisian fen 


ders mem qa RART 
| AA aAA AT N 
STATA TTT ATTA d 
maaana q: maas: 11 
TAT éin weit wats: | 
aana frag AAT I 
e 


J. 18. Many Karikas probably belonging to Brhattiku are 
collected «and published by Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri in an 
article— Forgotten Kaskas of Kwmarilabhalia'. vide J.O. R 

| Madras Vol. I pp. 131-144. : 

| 3 Vide the author's introduction to his edition of Tatirabindu 

| s. (A. U. S. S. No: III) Section —The Paramesvras of Kerala, pp. 

| TS 92, The Jaiminisutvürthasangraha (Part I) is now being € 
| edited by the present anthor in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 
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s In these verses another view is also regorded by Rsi- 
| ° putra Paramesvara viz., that the first two pratijnàs are 


explained in the first pàda of the first. adhyaya and the 
,remaining by the remaining padas of the first adhyaya 
| and the eleven chapters. š 
At the end of the first pada of the first adhyaya of his 
Süstradipika*, Parthasarathi Misra sums up very clearly 
the contents of the two pratijnas. The Codanàsütra 
enjoins two things (1) that Codana alone is the authority 
| on dharma— Mafia mmo —and (2) that Codana is authority 
| only on dharma— Sem sam . The first of these 
implies that other well-known pramanas like perception 
(Pratyaksa) are not authorities on dharma and this ‘has 
been further elucidated in the fourth sutra— marino 
The second is elucidated in detail in the fifth sütra—' ae 
| warge’, on the basis of the eternal relation between sound 
and sense (Sabda and artha) The remaining three adhi- 
karanas in the first pada establish the eternal nature’ of 
Sabda, of vakya and of the entire Vedas as self-revelations, 
on which the validity of Codana is founded. So what the 
Codana sütra has explained is further elucidated and 
established in the first pada; the remaining three padas in 
| the first adhyaya cannot be therefore spoken of as expla- 
| nation of the Codanasütra. The second pratijnà viz. 
| fazam qi: speaks of all the authorities on dharma. The 
Codanà sūtra and the following adhikaranas in the first 
pada deal with Codana only. The remaining padas deal 


with other authorities—artha-vadas, mantras, smrtis, 
acaras, namadheyas, vakyagesa and samarthya. 


(2) ‘afe semp Taaa a rg- 


Tg RTRA neared AA sari, sarta af, aa- 
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Somanatka Diksita, the celebrated commentator on 
Sastradipika, gives another view.” The Codana sutra 
enjoins that Codana alone is the valid authority on dharma. 
This includes therefore the arthavadas, mantras, and, 
namadheyas which are the integral parts of Codana and 
those smrtis and ācāras, also based on the vedas, thereby 
implying that the Bauddha smrtis and their customs and 
practices are not authorities on dharma. So the whole of 
the first adhyaya is to be taken as the elaboration of the 
Codana sütra. The third sütra Tana: can 
be taken as the pratijnà sūtra of the contents of the first 
pada of the first adhyaya. 

What is dharma and what is its authority are the 
two questions that have been, answered by the sūtra «ure 
STIT ai One by express statement and the other 
by implication. To this eflect the Varttika runs thus :— 

STT FAN agir freunr 

vqeuifufg sent mami Fasi. 1 


The word "War generally means the Vedic injunc- 
tion. So says the Bhasyakara—=teafa faz: sada gaine: 


qaqa afar kaaa qrasiqur TAAA: 
Sig: qwanfemaq qm aaa 9.99 caked Taa 
Tania sigar a RA fr aO 92 facet awa: =F gir mar 
— aR Adal TAMA Wee ATA: TAT AHA kaaa, 
TTT STRUD STAT aft | S= Mamia iea fara 

aaa et uns aa fr ese V 
| (4) "gue disdai Tarania dearer 
| Tmn ÍT ASST THOMA Maa ai 
wes walt aaa Tair ateranrar wate eee 
arse Ae wani qp “q fafa Ts: 
= #fq qa fade fe tet wa) waa g aa anita 
© ai EX | Vide—Maytikham@lika on Sastradipika, N. S. 

edition. ibid, p. 2 (y ee s 
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e But here it means the entire Vedas fncluding the 
Vedic injunctions. So the compound Sarea: means 
that which is conveyed by the Vedas and that which poss- 

EO .esses Codana as authority. The word 'arthah' is to be de- 

; rived as 'seiüsdm'—that by which some desired fruit or 

| result is accomplished. So the total sense is that dharma 

| is that which is conveyed by the Vedas as the cause of a 

desired fruit— AAA smi: 

Objections have been raised as to the desirability or 
necessity of all the parts in the body of the definition of 
dharma. It is argued that dharma can be defined as an 
action enjoined by the Vedas—afafaaftard semi Then 
the substance like curd enjoined by the injunctions like 
'a- wit and the quality like the red colour contained 
in the injunction “mr =m cannot be called dhar- 
| mas because they are not actions. It is highly necessary 
to make the definition of dharma so wide and comprehen- ` 
| sive as to include all that is enjoined by the Vedic injunc- 
5 tions—substance, quality, action, etc. Though these 
objects are perceptible they are called dharma because of 
their imperceptible capacity to produce some desired fruit 
through some action enjoined by the injunctions. So 
observes the Varttikakara— 


aaa sued zibras | 
amaaa As + uSUD “aru 
TAT A qia geif: 1” 


° And people who offer curd as the oblation in the Agni- 
hotra sacrifice with the desire of attaining the indriya- 
phala on the authority of the injunction AKATIWA 
sqa are known as dharmikas—those . who have 
practised dharma; and this fact cannot be explained. 
unless the oblation ‘ curd’ is called dharma. Nor is ite 


" sufficient to say that dharma i2 that, which is enjoinedeby 
| L > Y °. 
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the Vedas— <afafeqea giga . This no doubt includes 
all—substance, quality and actions—within the pole of 
dharma but it would also include under dharma certain 
enjoined action like the utterance of falsehood for the sake, 
of marriage— Hati aia | The utterance of false- 
hood is prohibited by the nisedha— mad aq — d thus 3 
brings to the speaker some sin and suffering ultimately. 
The injunction “Haaa 250 does not enjoin the 
utterance of falsehood for some worldly benefit; for, with- 
out an injunction even, the worldly man is apt to utter 
falsehood to attain his selfish end. It is a fadetaefafa of 
sree fafa —an injunction following a prohibition 
(nisedha) or permitting him to follow the evil practice 
k under the emergency of marriage and it indicates that the 
man if he practices anrtavadana under this emergency 
will not be liable to the sin and suffering which under any 
other cireumstance he would have to undergo. The in- 
f junetion óf anrtavadana does not therefore enjoin it for 
$ the attainment of any worldly or heavenly benefit. 2 
Hence it is not dharma. The part ` amma which 
is the meaning of the “ arthah ' in the sütra is essential to 
exclude the fruits like svarga from the domain of dharma 
though they are described by the Veda as eternal abode or 
- state of happiness, not associated with any kind of suffer- 
ing. Similarly the part «afa is essential to ex- 
clude from the scope of dharma certain daily practices 
“ like annabhaksana which are intended for some fruit like 
the preservation of life, etc.; since they are not enjoined 
by the Vedas but known only through our worldly exper- 
lence as very essential for our existence, they are not 
dharmas. 
| Whether the Syena sacrifice which is enjoined by the 
«, Vedic injunction— "eere sk i—that for the fruit of 
r abhicara, a himsa can be a dharma is a disputed question. 
` It is dharma since it is enjoined by the Vedic injunction 
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as the cause of a fruit like abhicara. Theffruit abhicara 
is a hiimsa—an activity to cause another’s death— FUT RS 
saat: ) which is prohibited and not its cause, viz., 
the Syena sacrifice. Since it is the cause of himsa it can 
be grouped under tàmasa dharma as defined in the Gità— 
akadai qaaa U Tamasa dharma is that which 
is intended for the destruction of another. So nobody 
would have any free liking to perform the Syenayaga. 
Hence it is said that Syenayaga is both dharma and 
adharma.* 

It is argued that the dharma pratijüà in the first 
sūtra contains the adharma pratijüà also (by split- 
ting the sütra into at aT, warfare) since the 
knowledge of adharma would help one to understand the 
nature of dharma. Moreover, the knowledge of dharma 
is essential to practice it while that of adharma is neces- 
sary to abstain from it and both the practice of dharma 
and the non-practice of adharma are essential for the 
attainment of final purusartha-moksa. This view is 
spoken of by Rsiputra Parameávara in his Jaiminiya- 
sütrürtha Sangraha as being explained by the Brhat- 
tikakara, viz., Kumarilabhatta— 

“(sfa) aaa afr qari 

amier fare qar SUD gea 

waa anb Sa qum fel 

qumi girafe: | 

gaT zT MAA qalsfen=smreatsqmi 

e Fd gnf SAMI li 

sied «T «bw Tash Sid 0.9509 aa: l 

aana ATA WAIUA ° 

faerie area Wu aAA I 

mamta sqeeétrenensat ege I” 


T Te, U ahasqya, D ma definition Section, Conjecvara& 
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It is on tliis assumptiop that adharma is also to be in- 
vestigated in this Sutra that Bhasyakara says— “swan 
ienr aaa ASA: aif “nam safeeeraria: : | 


xS? a gang AÀ aer siang: carat sq SAM e 
wr owfacrdugsm u^ 
'This passage explains the significance of the word 4 


‘arthal in the dharmalaksana sütra. It is interpreted as 
that which is capable of producing eternal bliss like svarga 
and it excludes from the scope of dharma all anarthas 
capable of producing sins and sufferings in the performer. 
So the word Codana means by laksana the vidhivakyas like 
hadat asan: and the nisedhavakyas like ‘a feret 
HAA the former enjoining the agnihotra sacrifice for 
the attainment of svarga and the latter prohibiting him- 
sas and declaring them as anarthas in the sense that the 
practice of those prohibited things would bring to the 
practiser ultimate suffering—pratyavaya. The word 
* arthah ’ includes anartha also. So dharma and adharma 


are as aisee qi: and "restes urs SAA: i 
| The word ‘ dharmah ' is interpreted in the Bhasya as 
i AU qemrednemesus4: aaeex:—The  Varttika also 
i says— ç 


"qu ii Te ASC l- 
qam qearearaferequrfaaenr 11" 


The term dharma means those sacrifices and the mani- 
fold accessories thereto and the consequent apürva which 
is produced in the performer when these sacrifices are per- 
formed and endures in him till he is in a position to enjoy 
the 9X , the everlasting pleasure or happiness of 
mankind, both here and in the other world. The Purusa- 
sükta passage àa “ss s "ü gir sanar 

.explains the term dharma. The first word yajña in this 
passage means yajnasadhana like dravya and guna and 
the second, sacrifices; so the total sense is that the Gods 
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performed various sacrifices with different kinds of aeces- 

sories and these sacrifices and the actessories were the 

first dharma which are intended for the accomplishment 
= 9 


. oof everlasting happiness—abhyudaya. 


The word ‘arthah’ is spoken of by the Bhasyakara as 
excluding all anarthas from the scope of dharma. The 
word ‘ubhayam’ in the bhdsya cited above means that which 
is prohibited—vidheya and nisedha and they are called 
artha and anartha respectively. That Syena is a dharma 
because it is enjoined by an injunction for a desired fruit 
and that it becomes an anartha only through its fruit— 
abhicàra—are explained in the bhadsya—“wa gau: ? 
feat fe avi fear < aafaa” 

Another interpretation of this bhdsya—‘swafaz’ etc. 
is given in the Varttika. The word ubhayam is taken in 
the sense of sadhya and sédhana, the relation between the 
two being enjoined by the injunction. The first of the 
prescribed sacrifices is of two kinds—artha and anartha, 
the first representing svarga and the like which are not 
prohibited while the second belonging to the category of 
himsàs which are prohibited. The Syena sacrifice which 
is enjoined by a vidhivàkya does not come within the 


, Scope of the general hirhsinisedhavakya—‘a feearaat warf 


though its fruit  abhicàra is prohibited by it. 
Hence Syena is not an anartha. The vidhivyapara 
operates only on the two amsas of the bhavana—sadhana 
and itikartavyata and not on the amsa of sadhya since man 
acts on his own accord to attain his desired object. So 
the sadhyarhsa cannot be a vidheya—enjoined by a vidhi 
and that. which becomes the object of vidhi is called artha 
and dharma. Hence the Syena sacrifice is an artha and 
a dharma. 

In his Tatparyatika, a commentary on Slokavarttika, Z 
Bhattomveka says that the bhasya beginning with, 

7 Vide SlokaVGrttika, 1. 1-2 Verses 219-225. : E 
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snare Malr ee which explains that Syena is an 
anartha is to be discarded, though the Varttikakara 
justifies it by giving valid interpretations (in verses 216 
and the following) on the ground that Syena cannot, direct- 
ly, metaphorically or through its fruit, be an instance of 
anartha since it is enjoined by a Vedic injunction for the 3 
attainment of a fruit and that it can be illustrated only by 
brahmahatyā and such other prohibited things— 


aaa Haki 

amua: uu 

uani g + manga suf zaeni asarqaeaqfa- 
nienz adr qer xqfxdaeifa reque | Ti 

Arafa sobrie: 
werd Raa feet AA 
“gariai fàmas + WU | 
sna "Bez qu u^ 
aft aaa main afata v * ° 


The Naiyayikas do not accept the Syena sacrifice as a 
dharma; so to exclude it, they add to the body of the defi- 
nition of dharma the part— avaefernqafa that 
which is capable of bringing worse sin and suffering to the 
performer than what he obtains as its temporary fruit. 
The Syena sacrifice no doubt produces the immediate 
temporal fruit; viz., the destruction of enemies of the 
sacrificer but it is indirectly a himsà and it brings him 
ultimate fall to hell (as indicated by the prohibition— 
‘a fea mai waris ) which is considered a greater sin and suf- 
fering than the temporal gain and pleasure derived from 


8 Vide ibid, I. 1-2 (Verse 212). 
~ 9 Vide Sloka Varttika, T. 1-2 (Verse 216). 


20 Vide Tütparyatika, Madras University Sanskrit Seris, No. 
43-p- 108. "A mE E 
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< the death of his foes. The Mimamsakas object to the very 

° interpretation of the compound aafia as given hy 
the Naiyayikas. The adjective balavat to anista is not to 

, be interpreted as ‘greater ultimate suffering than the tem- 
porary gaining result, but they say balavat means the 
object of one’s greatest hatred— wemezufasa: . Both 
desire and hatred are matters of taste and what is liked by 
one is hated by the other. So one and the same sacrifice can 
become the object of greatest desire for one person or of 
greatest hatred for another; in the former he acts while in 
the latter he keeps aloof so their autkatya—a high degree 
in desire or hatred of an object which varies in 
different persons according to their taste and pro- 
hibition—qdsrqamw; — is a generality which can be 
ascertained from the result srs = mafaa: wem t. So 
the Mimamsakas contend that the adjunct asaaftcertatra 
in the body of dharmalaksana cannot exclude the Syena 
sacrifice from the realm of dharma, since we see persons 
who, following the Vedic injunctions and ignoring the 
hirhsa prohibition, perform the Syena sacrifice simply to 
attain the temporal gain. We also:see many people who 
are not moved an inch when the Vedic injunctions preach 
the obligatory nature of the daily practice of the Agnihotra 
sacrifice and the worship of sandhya by a dvija house- 
holder lest they should fall victims to the eternal divine 
punishment. Similarly, however much one is warned by 
the prohibitions that nobody should practise anykind of 
hithsi—violent act leading to one's death, one is actuated 
byeselfishness to commit murder for the removal of one's 
enemies from the face of the earth. So. theSastras—both 
injunctions and prohibitions—enjoin and prohibit certain 
things for man's ultimate good but he acts only according 
to his taste and predilection. So the Mimamsakas conclude 
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that the part—sqgfqe=rafFs in the body of dharma- < 
Jaksana does lot serve the intended purpose. c 
Again, the part 3; afa is to be qualified by the 
adverb — same ` which means independently and, 
exclusively.12 The Vedic injunctions like hags qat- 
Jism: enjoin the Agnihotra sacrifice for the fruit of 
svarga and this fact is known exclusively from this parti- 
cular injunction and not from any other pramana. This 
is to exclude the final knowledge of Atman—atmatattva- 
jüüna—from the scope of dharma. The  Upanisads 
which are the last parts of the Vedas explain, the nature | 
of the knowledge of Atman, as the only cause of final 
liberation—moksa. Hence it is  aaafaaia uris 
But the fact that the atmajnana is the cause of liberation 
which is in the form of the removal or destruction of the 
ajnana—nescience—the root-cause of this phenomenal 
world— ‘aferan MAA er wap? can also be 
understood from our wordly knowledge of causality both 
positive and negative as in the instance that the knowledge 
of one object like the pot removes the ignorance of the same 
geriet gemmis fifa: and the absence of its knowledge leads 
only to the existence or continuity of its ignorance— 


| yamana . If liberation is not the: total 
| destruction or the absolute removal of ajñana 
| 


and its effect as accepted by the Advaitins and if 
this phenomenal world is not the effect of the beginning- 
less ajnàna but is always real (satya) and without begin- 


(33) “tz s afu carn adler afr aq-T- 
qa | A ANARE TATTA Fala aferar- 
farema aR + gar géar 
ga: 1 wafr ast wen muneri, Tiada fates acetate 
erent: eft nnn sentry, qur Taar NATTA- 

ae anata’ UA ae fae TNT STR | Sne 
e TAMA TAT ou la fafaa 
Vide Bhattarahasya, Dharma Definition section p. 3, 
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ning (anadi) and liberation is only the total. "sine dios of 
the twenty-one kinds of ~ pains— (afaka UA 
qeq) which is to be acquired by tattvajüana, 
then it can be said that this fact, viz., that tattvajnama 
leads to liberation is understood only from the Vedas so 
the tattvajnana also becomes a dharma according to the 
definition— “smard «ra: faa Sere "wi But 
(knowledge) is not dharma just like the sacri- 
fices since it is not to be produced by the volition of a man— 
purusakrti. It is produced when its necessary pramanas 
like the sensory organs and the object of cognition are 
present. So exclude therefore the tattvajnana from the 
fold of dharma, the part assa is to be modified as 
wafaa . Tattvajüana cannot be, as explained above, 
enjoined by an injunction. 

It is even argued on the authority of certain smrti 
passages like.— 

ESEE LEES LCASE TEETH VITRE | 

aag 00T gaT TASA u” 
the atmajüana which is to be acquired by yoga is the 
greatest dharma of all—yaga, (sacrifice) acaras, (customs 
and practices) dayà (sympathy) ahimsa (non-violence) 
dana (charity) svadhyayakarma (the daily practices of 
Vedic recitation). It is called the greatest dharma be- 
cause it is in its final form capable of removing the 
ajñana which is described as a positive beginningless entity 
different from sat (the real) and from asat (the unreal) 
and which is known as the material cause of all kinds of 
worldly pains and sufferings. The Upanisad passages 
like “fr aaefa proclaim that the àtmajhnana 
makes one free from all sufferings created by the avidya. 
The passage— “ser ar zem: sed creep fafafa —— 
enjoins the àtmajnana along with sravana, manana and 
nididhyasana. The question that the knowledge of atman 
cannot be enjoined in the-sense” shat it never becomes. the 
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object of volitjon—krti and that it is produced by its E 
pramanas and its object is to be solved by the fact that it 

can be said figuratively as a vidheya through its causes 
like the mental "meditations—manabpranidhàna, as in the , 
instances of Kala (time) and akasa through their limita- 
tion—upadhis or asrayas. 

Those who do not accept knowledge as a dharma ex- 
plain the word darsana in the sense of the means of 
knowledge—dargana karana (by taking it a miens 
viz., nirvikalpasamadhi which is the cause of atmajnana 
and which is produced by yoga—savikalpa samadhi. | 
Those who accept àtmajnana as a dharma argue that the 
word dargana is only a bhdvalyudanta in the sense of 
knowledge itself and that the word yoga can be interpreted 
as the sum total of the mental meditations from savikalpa- 
samadhi to nirvikalpasamàdhi, when there is complete | 
cessation of the mental activities and the activities of the 
sensory'organs and the organs of action. The explana- 
tion of tavya pratyaya in “s in the sense of 
(deserving) is not acceptable if it is possible to interpret it 
in the primary sense of vidhi. Above all it is very essen- 
tial to accept that this Upanisadic injunction— ‘arat am 
picco contains a very important commandment to save 
mankind from total ruin by falling into the deep whirl- 
pool of sarhsira—a commandment urging every human 
being to rise up above the ordinary level and bestow his 
thought on serious problem like atmajhana containing in 
the simple questions ‘who am I 77 and“ what am I.’ 
Such serious enquiries or Investigations regarding th 
nature of Atman and the means of main liber 
from the bondages of the world 
ly made unless and until the man is compelled to do; and 
such deep philosophical and spiritual investigat 

Tüade in all Upanisads mostly 
etween the Acüryas 
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ation 
are not  general- 


ions are 
in the form of dialogues 
and their disciples. 
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FUTURE OF INDIAN MUSEUMS 


By ADRIS BANERJI 
Pre-War India 


Introduction 


THE museums, in every country, are national institutions 
recording the cultural heritage of a nation. Speaking 
about Museums L. V. Coleman said “ Museums are deep 
rooted in sentiment and objective reality and have showa 
from the start that they are destined to endure and glow.” 
Unfortunately, however, the scope and functions of muse- 
ums were little understood in India, with the result that 
Indian Museums lacked that progressive spirit, which 
marked the museums movements of England, America and 
the continent of Europe during. the years 1919—39. The 
man in the street and the ordinary citizens have denominat- 
ed these as Jadiighar (magic house) and ajüib-ghar (curio- 
house) because these two terms express their emotional 
reaction. To them, it was not a scientific institution, but. 
a place in which a magician’s wand had collected wonder 
things, figures of men and beasts in stone, stuffed animals 
and birds, plants, machines and paintings. 

Tradition about art galleries is not lacking in the 
colourful history of India, but museums seem to have been 
unknown. . The most illuminating example of art galleries 
are to be found in Bhavabhütis Uttararamacaritam. 
Where, Rama was showing Sita, the episodes of their won: 
derings in the forests and persecutions suffered at the 
hands of Ravana. The presence of Sita, and Rama. along 
with other principal dramatis personae, who could be re- 
cognised, suggests art of portaiture, though to what extent 
must be a moot point. The Rajasüya Parvam of the 
Mahabharatam contains a fine description of the tributese 
sent; and the palace of Pandavas, which probably imply, 
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that such pubKe exhibitions of curios were practised. At 
Matha near Vrndabana, there seems to have been a royal 
sculpture gallery. (depakula). During the Muslim period, 
the name of Firoz Tughluq shines out as a connoisseur, due . | 
to the attention paid by him to the Mauryan pillars, and 

the ruins of Firoz Shah Kotla, still testify silently to his 

tastes; and Dara Shikoh, that unfortunate son of Shahe- 

jan, was a collector of books as well as savants. In that 

respect, all Muslim sovereigns were collectors in their own 

way, of manuscripts, calligraphs, rare copies of Koran, 

and paintings. This habit was emulated by the Peshwas. 

De Bigne that great savoyard adventurer, was a collector 

too. But these were more or less personal collections 

and not public institutions, in the sense that we know them 

to-day. In the continent, the great monasteries and 

nunneries were repositories of all knowledge. The huge 
manuscript libraries grew up there. The Vatican Museum 

and Library were not thrown open to the public till the | 
eighteenth century. The first public museum in Europe 
was Versailles Palace after the Revolution. Where are 
the priceless collection of Medicis? In India, the royal 
palaces, the secluded mathas, the exclusive Brahmin 
homes, were the repositories of all knowledge. The hand 
of the vandals have all destroyed them. 

Incubating Period 


The first museum of its kind, to be established in 

Asia, was the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
Calcutta, which was founded just forty years later than 
the British Museum, and as such is one of the oldest in the 
world. , Even then, the motive behind the foundation was 
exhibition of the ‘ curiosities.’ It was mot until 1839, 
that state aid from the Board of Directors partially re- 
~cognising the principle of state management was forth- 
e coming. A museum on economic geology with a view to 
further eie exploitatiqn ‘of ‘the mineral resources of the 
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country was established later, thereby recognising the fact 


that museums are of prime necéssity in any*planning for 
the industrial reconstruction of the country. In Madras, 


efforts were being made since 1819, to establish a museum 


which was actually accomplished in 1846, and was formal- 
ly opened in 1851. In 1856 six branch museums were 
established. "The Karachi Museum was opened in 1851 by 
Sir Bartle Frere; and the first medical museum was started 
by the Grant Medical College of Bombay. The second 
half of the 19th century saw a number of new museums 
established at Lucknow and Nagpur (1863), Lahore (1864), 
Jaipur (1887), Rajkot (1888), Rea Industrial Musewm: at 
Delhi (1868), Economic Museum at Calcutta (1872), Mut- 
tra (1874), Raipur (1875), Trichur, Udaipur, Bhopal, 
Jaipur (1887) Rajkot (1888), Rea Industrial Museum at 
Poona (1889), Baroda and Bezwada (1889). 

The arrival of Lord Curzon as the Viceroy of India, 
and his selection of Dr. (Later Sir) John Marshall, as the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, marked the 
dawn of a new epoch in the history of museums in India. 
Dr. Marshall, a don of Oxford, and fresh from his experi- 
ence in Greece, was eminently suited for the task on hand. 
Greece and Rome with their ancient heritage, continued 
devastations and inaccessibility of regions, offer in many 
respects, good parallels to India. The consequence of 
these two events have already been referred to by Messrs. 
Markham and Hargreaves. The causes of the origin and 
development of museums in India may be summarised be 
low. They originated out of a desire on the part of offi- 
cials to appreciate the ancient remains, the mute testi- 
monies of the past and desire for proper exhibition and 
explanation of the ‘curios.’ The second factor was the 
desire for economic exploitation of the country. Thirdly, 
the great native princes, realising the interest that the of- 
cials of the sovereign power were taking in museums anti 
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"scientific studies, tried to emulate their example, for being “, 
‘regarded as progressives.. Fourthly, the local museums 
were established at the places of excavation to facilitate 
the study of the exhibits with reference to their evnion-, 
metns. But before the 20th century there has not been a sin- 
gle institution which was founded by public enterprise. 


Public Response in India and elsewhere 


The first museum established with public help is the 
Prince of Wales Mesuem, Bombay; then came the Patna | 
Museum in Bihar; Dacca Museum in Bengal; the Museum 
of the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta; Varendra Re- 
search Societys Museum, Rajsahi; Bhàrata Kala Bha- 
vana, Benares; and Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The foundation of the Museums Association of 
India during the session of the Oriental Conference at 
Benares, has provided a common meeting ground for the | 
representatives of various museums for exchanging views. 

The greatest drawback of our national character is 
that for every form of national activity and for its main- 
tenance, we look to the government for leadership and . | 
maintenance. The members of publie, interested in muse- 
ology, have failed to assert their views. In England most | 
of the institutions depend on publie support and private 
benefactions. But such is not the case in India. Tt is 
hoped, that with the attainment of freedom our people will 

_be in a position to realise their responsibility towards 
‘Museums. To give two instances: on the 27th October, 
- 1930, The Times announced the establishment of the Court- 
auld Institute of Art named after Mr. Samuel Courtauld 
who had undertaken the cost of buildi 
the institute. Sir 


ng and equipping 

Joseph Duyeen promised £ 20,000. 

Lord Fareham of Lee promised to bequeath his priceless 

- ~ollection, should the institute function Successfully. The ^ 
‘Wyndham Galleries at the Somerset County Museum, 
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Taunton Castle was given to the Somerset Zi rchaeological 


and Natural History Society by Mr. William Wyndham: 
Apart from these he gave munificent donations to the de- 
evelopment and special purposes fund. ` 

The financial position of the Dacca Museum, which 
is probably one of the oldest institutions of its kind in old 
Bengal, for want of beneficiaries from the non-official 
public, is too illuminating to require comment. Here it 
is, that attention of the rulers and leaders of pubile 


school of thought should be drawn. Those who can com- - 


mand must do so, those who can persuade, should utilise 
their rare powers. 

The first great need of museum movement in this 
country, therefore, is planning on population basis. The 
Markham report has pointed to this lack of planning 
museums on population basis. ‘‘ But in neither British 
India nor the Indian States have museums been distribut- 
ed in a rational manner—some of the smaller towris such 
as Dehra-Dun, have museums of which any great.city 
would be proud, whilst populous centres such as Ahmeda: 
bad and Amritsar have no museums at all."? The same 
report declared that fifteen towns with 1,00,000 population 
do not have museums.? i i 

The museums in Calcutta and Bombay have seldom 
been planned to represent the cultural and economic growth 
of the city through centuries. They are generally muse- 
ums of Art, Archaeology, and Ethnology—terms whose 
elasticity has no bounds. The museum collections are 
seldém representative of the city's industrial and commer- 
cial growth like that of Eskiltuna. Take à modern town 
like Bombay or Calcutta, the history of their phenomenal 
rise from mud flats and islands to populous cities of the 


1 Museums Journal, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 385. taba 
? Markham and Hargreaves— The Museums of India, p.3. ' 


3 Ibid, p.8. t ç 
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world has bé£n neglected. Few citizens know even the 
names of the original villages which constitute modern 
Calcutta and Bombay. The financial backwardness of the 
Indian Museums cannot be overemphasised. Ceylon, with 
its total population of 5,000,000 spends £ 7,000 
(Rs 1,00,000) on museums. In British Malaya, about 
£9,000 is spent and Java spends about £ 25,000. 
Whereas, in India with a population of 353000000 the 
total expenditure does not exceed Rs. 6,84,000.4 Even this 
meagre finance is provided by the Government and modern 
states. There is the want of an enlightened public support 
and well balanced leadership from the rulers and the rich. - 
There has been absolutely no effort to exploit all possibili- 
ties. To point out one instance, the crying need of 
Eastern U. P. is a local museum for cultural and economi- 
cal development of these backward areás. Whether we 
look to Archaeology or Zoology, Botany or Industry, there 
is absolutely no precise information about these territo- 
ries. But till 1945, there had been no effort. Yet this 
territory is washed by the Ganges and Ghagra, has the | 
the birth place, the scene of Nirvana of Buddha. It has 
Piprawa, Johorganj (sic Zahurganj) Kathot, Khaira, 
Bhulia, Dominagarh to point out a few. There has been ab- 
solutely no public conciousness about these. No endeavour 
has been made to tap the resources other than those of the 
Government, such as gifts and municipal grants. To im- 
plement the meagre finances of Indian Museums statutory 
taxes for museums should be provided as in America. 
Portions of terminal taxes could also be utilised for this. 
Many States in U.S.A. have fruitfully utilised these me- 


thods* for increasing the financial resources of the 
museums. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


: m V. Coleman—The Museums in America, New York, 1939, 
5 Quoted in Museums Journal, Vol. XXXVI, p. 6. 
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‘A. museum, in modern sense of the term, is not an 
institution, remote, incomprehensible or comatose but à 
living institution, stimulating and inspiring. Men of 
different faiths have realised the value of museums as cen- 
tres of education. Karl Marx, saw in it a means to 
achieve his class revolution, ' the knowledge of the world 
inorder to change it’ (Karl Marx—These Fuerbach)*. 
In an article contributed on the museums of U.S.S.R. in 
the * Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries ' it is stated that “ The museums, the treasuries of 
innumerable monuments of material culture representing 
the labours of hundreds of thousands of generations, from 
the primitive man to the builders of socialism, were recog- 
nised as possessing that dynamie energy, capable of attain- 
ing the revolutionary objective." Lenin, who devastated 
more than all the museums in the world could contain in 

° one of the largest areas on earth, had also to recognise the 
justification of this bourgoise creation. In the capitalis- 
tic countries, a, modern museum constitutes a national 
service, the aims of which are twofold namely recreational 
and inspirational. They are the greatest aids to research 
and enquiry, here no longer “ cabinets de curiosite ' are 
exhibited in majestic isolation, but as cultural representa- 
tives of the cycles of human experience. 

. In India, the museums are generally misunderstood 
as they are supposed to concern with Art and Archaeology 
and Natural history only. .Whereas in other countries, 


9 7 bid, pp. 81-88. : 
7 Museum Journal Vol. XXXVI, p. 6. 


3 “Without a clear understanding that only through a precise 
knowledge of the culture created by the whole evolution of man- 
* kind, only through its proper assimilation, is it posible to build up* 

a proletarian culture, without such an understanding we connot ° 

solve the problem” Lenin's Collected Works, Russian ed, Vol. XXX, 
On p. 406. ^e : 
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museums representing every phase of human activity have 
been established. Few of these are: the Science Museum 
at Munich, feunded by Oscar Von Miller;? the yarious 
science Museums in U.S.A. ; Art Museums, Tndustriés 
Museums, Military Museums and Regimental Museums, 
History, Geography, Agricultural, College and School 
or Children's Museums; whose duties are to interpret and 
exhibit well established facts of science. Pioneers in this 
respect are the South Kensington Museum, and the Munich 
Industrial Museum. They are centres for the cultivation 
of publie taste and popular knowledge. A modern muse- 
um is not merely an accumulation of treasures but it pre- 
sents its accumulated materials in a way so as to illuminate 
facts of various sciences by demonstrations, by working 
models, by diagrams, dioromas, mural paintings, in fact, 
by all the aids it can summon for their proper apprecia- 
tion. Not mere statues or sculptures, standing against 
white walls, with levels containing pithy sentences, taking 
it for granted, that the visitor is capable of imagining the 
rest to construct the whole scene. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the museum technique has not made such a progress 
as to achieve this state in this country. \ 
The aims and objects of museums have been very 
correctly defined by M. Jean Capart.'" The museums of 
to-day, have transformed themselves, from the purposeless 
jumble hoards of previous centuries, to scientific institu- 
tions of the first magnitude, by the systematic, logical, and 


? Oscar Von Miller nach eigenen Aufzeichi etc. A. G. 1932. 


10 Just as the sea scatters on its shores some of the remains 
í ) asi a sca ains of 
life hidden in its depth, in the form of innumerable shells, so the 
waves of human history, in their tidal movements leave relics which 
l should be tempted to call human fossils. Museums of art and 


history are built to preserve such hum l 

„pres an fossils. We must be 

very careful not to infer that such relics remain there as lifeless 

soulless objects. The time is long past for collections termed 

‘cabinets de euriosit.' Cbairman's speech at Brussels Conference 

Museums Journal, Vo]. SRV p.919. ^ ^ 5 ; 
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* well balanced exposition of their contents?” The basic 
principle of museology lays stress on the proper use of 
museum material and advancement of knowledge. A 
museum which has been built up with a definite scope and 
objective, can be of greater service with a small collection, 
than a huge collection in a rambling hall, haphazardly 
arranged. 


e 


The Building 


The first necessity of a modern museum is its building. 
Our museum sense generally remains contented on old dis- 
carded structures such as an ornate guest house, an old 
Durbar hall, or a College building, for housing and dis- 
play of collections that are really valuable. At the very 
commencement, it is indeed necessary that a museum should 
have a building so that the planning of the permanent 
structure could be made with a view to all its needs. “ To 
spend space and money on monumental halls which are un- 
useable, staircases which no one mounts and solid partitions 
which have no structural necessity—in fact to build an old 
house when a new one is indicated, is not to have learned 
what is required and to have missed the obvious lessons of 
museum experience." About Indian Museums, Messrs Mar- 
kham and Hargreaves were constrained to point out. “To 
summarise, from Bombay to Rangoon, from Peshawar to 
Trichinopoly, India has few ideal museum buildings—few 
cool spacious inviting temples of muses such as one sees in 
many American and European cities. From the outward 
poifit of view, few of them can compare architecturally 
with any, and foremost amongst those of beauty and de- 
sign are those at Dehra Dun and Taxila. Taxila, this 
former city of King Taxiles, who was the active ally of 
Alexander of Macedon, that Macedon, that once held a 
million souls and was the centre of Greco-Budhist learrf- 


ing and culture, has now one of the most attractively built 
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and charming museums in India, fashioned after à 
Budhist monastery. It needed“ the inspiration of a poet 
to produce a museum worthy of such treasures as are here 
&nd with them something of the tramp of the legions and 
the culture of long past ages. Sarnath, too, has an at- 
tractive and appropriate building."' It would be hard to 
think from this that Índia lacks in good buildings totally. 
But the pre-requisite of a museum building is not under- 
stood. It is neither a city hall, nor a set of assembly. 
rooms, nor a church, nor a temple but a museum planned, 
designed and erected for one set purpose. 

The question of building brings us to two most im- 
portant factors. First of this is lighting. India with its 
excessive sunshine, requires control of this, just as the 
ancient Indians, did with their spacious chaitya halls or 
the sanctums of their temples, which even now, impart a 
sense of mystic aloofness, in that solitary gloom, to the 
presiding divinity, even in the brightest day; while any one, 
who has entered them, knows how cool and pleasant they 
are, on a hot summe day, when a burning sun was scorching 
the outer world. In this instance, the ancient Iranian 
buildings, can give us very valuable help. Because, the 
comfort of a visitor is intimately associated, with his abili- 
ty to appreciate the exhibits. In this respect, the Sarnath 
Museum, one of the largest of the local museums, fashion- 
ed after a Buddhist monastery, that existed in the Ganges 
Valley, suffers from extra heat. In addition to this in- 
convenience—the light from the clerestory windows, fall- 
ing on the table cases, make the exhibits hazy, which' ean 
be nullified by curtains. The next point is the location. 
It should not only be centraly situated (if in a town), 
easily accessible, and free from vulgar attention, which is 
such a nuisance at otherwise charming places like Sarnath. 
" ? Markham and E The Museums of India, p. 21. 
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* The museums are not public amusement places, and their 


character in this respect should not be impaired. This a 
trust, which the management holds for posterity; and the 
trustees have no right to fritter away their trusts, they 
can augment but not barter. à 


Arrangement š 


The principal function of a museum is the arrange- 
ment of its collection. The museums for the publie are 
pivoted on exhibition. The arrangement has an objective. 
That aim is first to indicate the purpose and character of the 
museum; secondly the cultivation of public taste. A large 
museum in factis an encyclopedia. In an encyclopedia we 
get informations in a well ordered and systematic man- 
ner, authoritative as well as sufficient and well balanced. 
In the same manner collections in a museum has to be ar- 
ranged with a view to diffuse knowledge, so that a. visitor 
instead of remaining perplexed, by entering the main hall 
will have in the first place an idea about the scope of the 
collection, secondly will be able to garner sound informa- 
tion, without having to bother, or even to open a leaf of a 
printed book, should he choose to do so. That is the un- 
dying soul of museum technique. In the third place, the 
arrangement, should always make allowances for future 
developments. Fourthly, even in static collections, the 
galleries should not be overcrowded, as is the case with 
Sarnath, Muttra and so many other places. A visitor 
must not be overstrained, fatigued, his spirit must be 
carefully nursed. Too many specimens without any con- 
siderations of visual relations disturb him more, and pre- 
vent him from giving proper attention to deserving exhi- 
bits. Even in static collection, periodical changes would 
rouse zest, interest in the institution, should contribute tos 


better appreciation. These changes can be announced * 
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through news-papers. é ee ud 
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The arrangement should haye a practical basis; and 
imagination should not be allowed to have free play. 
** The museum has: no need to suggest that which is not a 
fact, it has not to insinuate the palace or church, nor sug“ 
gest, the temple or shrine. A museum is different from 
all these and its peculiar to itself. Tt can deduce from the 
object:much that neither the artists nor his time could | 
have dreamed of. It is environed by its own emotional | 
atmosphere. z... The sense of the selection involved in 
gathering the objects displayed, the care bestowed on 
them, their logical ordering, intimating to the beholder 
the organic growth of art. the scientific work involved here- 
in, the dignity and harmony of exhibition, the service to 
the public, these are all forces that stimulate the emotions, 
without the help of expedients, which may throw doubt, 
however slight on the aesthetic efficacy of the objects them- 
selves.” 12 


Display 


If arrangement is the principal factor in museum 
technique, display is its fundamental function. For suc- 
cess in display, some artistic sense and scientific acumen are 
necessary. In this respect research in India is at stand- 
still, as a result of which we have become out of date. 
Horoizontal boards, or at the greatest, plate glasses are 
invariable sights in Indian Museums. More than that, 
when the uses of large sized plate glasses, to facilitate 
visual studies, have become universal practice, it is not 
unusual to find the obsolete method of small panes«being 
used. It is true of course, that in the Folk Museums of 
Scandinavia, ordinary glasses have been used, with con- 
siderable success, but the purpose of these museums differs 
considerably from ours. In exhibition, we need not hesi- 


1 Prtichard in his communications to the Boston ‘Trustees. 
Quoted by I. V. Colemau— The Museums in America, Vol. I. 
‘pp. 269-70. as v 
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tate to emulate the example of ghop-dressers: The pur- 
pose of a museum and shop display is almost the same. 
While the end of the shopkeeper is undoubtedly materia- 
tistic, the objective in a museum is emotional Many 
Curators fear a loss of purpose and dignity, if shopping 
models are followed, but, it is the. principle of rousing 
interests and creating aesthetics in display, that are in- 
volved. We should not be prude enough to reject ideas- 
though extremes are undesirable.'^ The invariable method 
of display of textiles in India, is to pass a horizontal bar 
through them either in a table case or on the wall. Here, 
a little originality in display and thoughtfulness, will 
alleviate the boring monotony, create effect as well as in- 
directly help in appreciation. The visitors attention will 
be more drawn to them, instead of creating a feeling of 
repulsion, born out of monotony. 

I may be allowed to explain our point by another. 
example; the overcrowded art section of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; a picture of which appears in the 
Museums of India, p. 48. The first impression is a sea of 
cases, with a mass of images of all conceivable sizes, ar- 
ranged without any purpose or aim. An objective was 
undoubtedly there, but the methods by which the Curator 
tried to attain it, were at least a century old. We have 
however different methods employed in the Liverpool 
Publie Museums, with results of a charming nature. The 
methods were very simple—using plywood cubes of vari- 
ous sizes with coloured papers, and there was scheme and 
desire to create an effect. To quote-Mr. Trevor Thomas: . 


? Museums Journal, Vol. XXXVII, pp. 469-92; C. E. Free- 
man-Museum Methods in Norway and Swedan. 

3 Selling Through the Window, The Studio Ltd., New-York 
1935. This is a book written by experts, which no museum Cura- 
tor can neglect. But unfortunately it is seldom available in anys 
Indian Library. 'Phe lessons that men of another professions 9 


are expected to learn can well be followed by Indian Museums, 
without any loss in the character of thei? eastitutions, B 
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“ The compléted effect of" the reconditioned gallery has «< | 
been to produce a room with an uniñed atmosphere, cool 
with general scheme of greys set against the lime green 
walls of the room."!5 Sometimes, an original mind can 
create diversions of a novel kind. The Buffalo Museum 
of Natural History (U.S.A.), adopted the method of dis- 
playing fish, by the use of rubber suction pads and by 
adhesives. The front of the case contained a large aper- 
ture and by aid of top lightning, the natural impres- | 
sion of fish seen below water was created.'” The Royal | 
Ontario Museum of Geology, exhibited a model of an oil | 
field in Texas, showing the surface instalments and the | 
geological formations below the soil. The oilsand being 
coloured black. How one such model, showing coal de- 
posits in Bihar, or oil deposits in Assam, will contribute 
towards publie enlightenment ? | 


Reserve collections 


The museum arrangement has a dual significance. Š 
The exhibits for the larger publie are generally placed in 
the galleries; while a reserve collection is maintained for 
study by experts, research students, and scholars. The 
principle was recognized as early as 1898 by  Flower.!5 
Even small museums have these two dual purposes to 
serve. The psychology behind the proposal is quite evid- 
ent. It is not sufficient to make the museum a mere series 
of exhibition halls. "They must be prepared to meet the 
needs of the experts too, and the requirements of these two 
classes are different. To cater to the publie, is to starve 
the scholar and the students. To expect the public to 
enjoy with the experts, specialists, and even amatures is 
to invite them in a feast, like the stork who asked she 


/ 4 Museums Journal, Vol. XXXIV 221-25 

$ NEA » pp. 221-25, pt. XVI. 
GL. Wit, IDS, G. . 

if Flowgr-Essays o. bluseums, 1898, 
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jackal to dinner, and plaeed before him venison in a long 
necked short mouthed amphora, as narrated in Aesops 
Fables. The needs are quite distinct; ahd thoughtful 
planning and installation of collection is éssential, for the 
ordinary visitor to be different from the arrangement of 
the material for the more advanced’ people. Next point 
to be remembered is that, the study or the reserve collec- 
tion need not be open to ordinary visitors. For this 
reason, the arrangement at Boston, which was considered 
ideal have been criticised by L. V. Coleman." According 
to him the modified Munich scheme as enunciated by Mr. 
Fiske Kimball seems to be more appropriate,? but only 
wealthy institutions can carry out such costly schemes; 
with the result that small institutions with slender purses 
are left uncomprehending. In India, the material for 
study collections are abundant in almost all the museums 
such as Sarnath, Lucknow, Muttra, Madras, and Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Due however to a tendency to over- 
crowd the galleries, the study collections are seldom 
thought of. In my Post-Graduate days in Calcutta, and 
after that till 1937, I never met with any arrangement, 
accessible to scholars, which can be denominated reserve 
collection. If mere, unsystematic stacking in under 
ground cellars, to which the advanced students had no 
access, or keeping them on concrete shelves, beside a res- 
taurant, has to be regarded as study collection. then we 
have to change the defination of the term. The concept 
of the study or the reserve collection is different. 


Labelling and other aids 


Labelling is an art as well as a science. Its purpose 
being to convey information as precisely and as briefly as 


3 iL. V. Coleman— The Museums in America. Pt. YT, pp. 
201-02. ; 
9 Tbid, pp. 153-54; Pennysylvant Maseum Bulletin, Novem. 
ber, 1934, = oO 
F.8 
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possible. It i$ an art, because certain amount of taste, know - 
ledge of colour scheme, harmony and balance, are essen- 
tial. Unsightly, label is a discordant element in the arrange- 
ment, and may ruin an otherwise successful display. It 
is a science, because it follows certain well established 
practices and formulae. The contents must be simple and 
direct. At Sarnath, the method followed is bilingual 
though the present writer made attempts to make it tri- 
lingual as a consideration to a great minority community. 
The aim was to appeal to a larger number. The material 
is good teak planks cut to the required sizes, planed and 
sand-papered. The past practice was to apply Black 
Japan, but experience shows that, when this solution is 
exposed continually to.the tropical sun, as in the veran- 
dahs, the glaze disappears within a couple of months, and 
it commences to peel off within a year. An experiment 
was made, with French polish mixed with lamp black. So 
far, it has stood the sun without any remarkable change. 
A further period must elapse before we can consider the ° 
experiment to be successful. The letters must necessarily 
be of large size and prominent, and should be so placed so 
as not to strain the eyes of the visitors. For this reason we 
| have followed three methods: First, the wall of the piat. 
| forms or free pedestals, where the light is greatest. Se- 
; condly, on antiquities displayed on walls almost on the eye 
level. Those antiquities which have been displayed on 

running platforms have their labels at their foot on tra- 

peze shapped pieces. A greater effect could be created, if 

on free pedestals of Gaya sand (a kind of white sand), we 

use light buff colour for the labels with letterings in deep 

brown. This would have the effect of almost effacing the | 

labels, while brown letters will be read conveniently as if 
embossed on surrounding buff mass. Merely a question of 

c Optical illusion—but pleasant at that instead of monoto- 


nous black labels. "rr 
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— The labels being brief we might follow the suit of the 
American museums by providing Looseleaf Guides for the 
most remarkable specimens in a room, alcove or gak 
lery. For example the Parkham, the Maholi image, the 
Baroda or the Yupa in the Muttra Museum, the Lion 
Capital, the Bala image and the preaching Buddha at 
Sarnath. These loose-leaf guides will contain fuller de- 
tails, with notes on historical, technical and  stylistical 
contents, of a specimen for people who will look long and 
stay long; for people who will want to remember and com- 
pare notes later on." About these Laurance Vail Coleman 
says “ These loose leafed, mimeographed, note books, de- 
voting a page to each important object in the room are for 
use of people taking time to enjoy and learn about indivi- 
dual pieces. "They are not texts of art and history but 
intimate introductions to the exhibits." In addition to 
these there might be short Guides with a price that can 
reach every pocket. It should contain a general and his- 
torical introductions with a brief, very brief at that, re- 
ference to the most remarkable exhibits. Such a work was 
“A Short Guide to the Indian Museum and Guides to the 


` Brahminical and Buddhist Section of the Prince of Wales 


Museum, Bombay, prepared by G. V. Acharya. Even if 
they were not the ideal, to be followed at all times, they 
were remarkable for a stage of excellence reached in India. 
Next comes Handbooks. In this category falls the Guide 
to Sarnath by B. Majumadar published by the Archaeolo- 


19], V, Coleman—The Museums in America, part TI, pp. 
215-16. i 
'* The same method is followed in the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, Jerusalem." (wing to the legal necessity of providing 
information to the public in three languages, English, Arabic and 
Hebrew, it was at once clear that anything like adequate labels in 
the cases would leave no room for the objects. So it was decided 
to adopt ‘gallery-books’, i.e. a numbered list of antiquities on ex- 
hibition, with a brief description of each, its provenance and 
dates and few general notes. Museums J 'ournal Vol. XXXVIIL,. 
E eo 
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gical Department. The treatment of both are different: 
Sir John Marshall'is remarkable for felicity of expression 
in pithy sentences, concerning himself with evolution in 
Style and archaeological contexts; while Mr. Majumadar 
is addicted to Jhonsonianism. None of the books so far 
published have reached such a high stage of excellence. 
Mr. Majumadar’s work has however one great defect. 
Guides should be written in simple language. | Because, 
an ordinary visitor, will soon tire of words with which he 
is not familiar. "Therefore we are faced with the necessi- 
ty of providing simple, smaller guide book for people who 
will not stay long and look long. 

It is often forgotten by the authorities of the Indian 
Museums that, Catalogues are of prime necessity in 
Museum studies. Yet, the principal museums of India, 
like the Indian Museum, Calcutta; Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow; Curzon Museum of Archaeology, Muttra; Cen- 
tral Museum, Lahore; Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay ; 
have none except antiquated ones. A catalogue for the Luck- 
now Museum was prepared by the late R. D. Banerji as 
early as 1906,” but except a list of Inscriptions by Dr. 


Hirananda Sastri, no other publications are available.” 


Nevertheless, the overriding necessity amongst the museum 
authorities in India is to appreciate the facilities offered 
by the modern printing methods, suitability of types for 
vision, nature, quality and usefulness of various types of 
reproductions such as the offset, linecuts, half tone pro- 
cesses. Much good material is ruined by bad reproduc- 
tions, thereby the author, the publishers and the muSeum 
authorities, tend to loose esteem of progressive people. 


11 By 1949 this too must have become out of date. 
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° SHORT NOTES. 


PURANAS SHED NEW LIGHT ON GUPTA 
HISTORY: 


By DASHARATHA SHARMA 


RrenmrLy interpreted, the Puranas can even now shed new 
light not merely on the cultural but also the political 
history of the Gupta period. ‘We need not trace up any 
new texts for the purpose, nor need we imagine the exist- 
ence of texts now no longer extant. We have just to take 
the texts as they stand, and give them their literal mean- 
ing, laying aside, no doubt, all preconceived notions and 
partiality for the interpretations that have so far held 
the field. - 

The particular passage pertaining to Gupta history 
that I wish to refer to runs as follows in all the copies of 
the Visnu Purüna consulted by Dr. D. C. Ganguly at 
Dacca: 


1. Anugangam Prayaganca Magadha Guptasca 


Magadhan bhoksyantt. 

2. Kosal-Odra-Pundra-Témraliptan samudratata- 
Purinca Devaraksito raksisyati. 

3. 1 Kalingam Mahisakam Mahendro. 


> 4. bhaumün Guham bhoksyanti. 


The first three lines may be translated, 
“ The Guptas of Magadha would rule over Magadha 
and the territories along the Ganges up to Prayaga. 
Devaraksita would protect Kosala, Odra, Tamra- 


*Read before the first meeting of the Hindu College Histori- 


cal Society, Delhi. . t » 
> 4 `. 
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lipta and Puyi-on the sea;board, and similarly Mahen- ', 
dra, Mahisaka and Kalinga.” 

The reading of the fourth line is extremely corrupt. 
Its meaning, however, is made clear by the parallel pas‘ 
sage of the Vayu Purdna which reads, | 

“ etān janapaddn sarvàn palayisyati vai Guhah.” * 
i.e. Guha would have all these territories under his pro- 
tection: 

Is it not a matter of some surprise that historians 
have not so far paid any attention to the continuous line 
of succession presented by the names Devaraksita, Mahen- 
dra and Guha?  Devaraksita, obviously, is Devagupta or 
Candragupta II, raksita being a mere substitute for the 
more usual word, “ gupta.” Devagupta, as a name of 
Candragupta IT, is known to us from the inscriptions of 
Prabhavatigupta and her son, Pravarasena II.2 The 
Sanchi inscription calls him Devaraja.* Mahendra is 
Candragupta II’s son and successor, Mahendra Kumàra- 
gupta I. Almost every type of his coins mentions him as 
Mahendra, the title being probably assumed, as suggest- 
ed by one of his coin legends, ‘‘A svamedha-Mahendrah,” 

| in commemoration of the horse-sacrifice or perhaps a 
|i number of horse-sacrifices that he may have performed.* 
ji Guha, the next ruler mentioned in the passage quoted 
above, is Kumaragupta II’s successor Skanda or Skanda- 
gupta, Guha being merely a synonym of Skanda. Initial 


1 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 54. 
* See HI, XV, 30; JASB, XX, 56; EI, XXII, 170ff. etc: 
5 CII, III, 29. 


~ * Asvamedha-Mahendrah—one who achieves the status of 
Mahendra by his asvamedhas. Indra is popularly known as Sata- 
kratu. Ever afraid of his dignity as Indra being wrested by one! 
ji who performs a hundred sacrifices, he is represented in Paurünio 
| c ruythology as throwing some obstacle or other in the way of one 
| performing his hundredth sacrifice. See for instance the stories of 
Sagara in the 2 Purána and Dilipa in the Raghuvamsa. 
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letters in the M. anjusrimilakalpg have been made to yield 
the names that they stand for; but none has given Deva- 
raksita, Mahendra, and Guha even the literal meanings 
that they have. ; 

It is by no mere chance that the names of these rulers 
have been placed in this correct order by the Puranas, 
which give not merely the correct Gupta line of succession 
but also a good idea of Gupta imperial expansion. Maga- 
dha, with the territory along the Ganges, was under their 
direct rule; they enjoyed it,” it was their svabhoga. To 
the other territories they gradually extended their protec- 
tion. They were not directly enjoyed; they were protect- 
ted, their rulers being allowed to continue in their posses- 
sion on the acknowledgement of supremacy and payment of 
tribute.* 

Samudragupta followed two different policies to- 
wards his contemporaries. He forcibly extirpated the 
rulers of the north. But he captured, liberated and re- 
instated the rulers of Kosala, Mahakantara, Kaurala, Kot- 
tura,  Pistapura, Erandapalla, Kanci, Avamuktaka 
Vengi, Palakka, Devarastra and Kusthalapura, knowing 
that it would not be easy to control them from a distant 
capital like Pataliputra.” Candragupta Il's policy was 
an extension of his father's. As described in our Paura- 
nika passage, Devaraksita, i.e. Candragupta II, “ pro- 
tected " Kosala (modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur 
districts), Odra (Northern Orissa), Pundra (Northern 
Bengal), Tamralipti (Tamlük) and Puri on the sea coast, 


5 Mark the use of the root ‘‘bhuj’’ for these territories. For 
others the root used is “pa,” to protect. 

9 Skandagupta is called *Asitipasatapat?" in the Kahaum stone 
pilar inscription. If hundreds of rulers could be allowed to en- 
Joy their territories, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta I and Skanda- 
gupta could not have followed the policy of out-right annexation™ 
applied to the northern rulers by Samudragupta. : 


T See the Allahabad prasasti, CIT, TU, p. 6ff, or 
E 5 e o 
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i.e. Jaganna£bà-Puri. Ta other words, besides governing 
directly the territories bequeathed to him by Samudra- 


gupta, he rendered tributary to himself, i.e., brought _ 


under greater imperial control, though not under direct 
rule, the territories just mentioned. As lands adjoining 


the Gupta empire they were bound to be the first to feel - 


the force of her expanding energy. Samudragupta had 
let them off with the payment, most probably, of costly 
presents for once; Candragupta rendered them definitely 
dependent. It was only on account of this southern ex- 
tension that the writer of the Mehrauli Iron Pillar inscrip- 
tion could rightly boast that even “ the southern ocean bore 
till then the fragrance carried by the breeze of his 
prowess.” $ 

The next round of expansion followed in the reign of 
Mahendra, i.e., Mahendra Kumaragupta. Kalinga and 
Mahisaka adjoined the territories ““ protected " in Can- 
dragupta II's reign. It is therefore only natural that 
Gupta imperial protection should have been extended to 
them in the reign of Candragupta II’s son and successor 
Mahendra. 

This was the greatest expanse of the Gupta dominions. 
It was an achievement enough for any ruler to keep these 
intact in a single empire; and this was what Skandagupta 
actually did in spite of all troubles, internal às well as 
external. Hence the Vayu Purdna is right in stating that 
Guha, ie. Skandagupta would protect all these coun- 
tries, Etàn janapadan Sarvan palayisyati Vai Guhab. 


7 Yasyádyapyadhivàsyate jalanidhirviryanilai ; 
idyapi s jatandhirviryauitair-daksinah, ver 
two of the inscription. 4 K 

We know from Candragupta II's coins 

ʻe know | Ca gupta I's coins that he conquered al. 

so the dominions of the Western Saka Satraps. But of this m 
Puranas do not appear to have preserved any record, A a: 

The conquest of Pundra j i 

i L nara gs also probabl err 

Mehrauli Iron Pillar jn-—iption, * iu E HS 
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The Pauranika account closes with .Skandagupta's 
reign. It has nothing to say about the Gupta empire in 
its years of decay and degeneration, though what actually 
happened on the cultural plane, when India temporarily 
lay prostrate before barbaric invaders, is indicated by a 
number of verses describing the evils of the Kali Age.? | 


= ` 
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9 Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 59. c 
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A SHORT NOTE ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TAXA- 
Š TION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By RADHAKRISHNA CHAUDHARY 


Tur function of the government cannot be performed 
without incurring considerable expenditure. Tax is a 
necessity of the State. The State is maintained by 
finance. According to Kautilya, finance is the basis of 
all activity (of the State).' In the early period of the 
society, taxation was a sort of voluntary subscription 
towards the State, but with the growth of administrative 
machinery, it was transferred into compulsory contribu- 
tion.? 

Manu lays down the positive injunctions that tax 
must be levied according to the Sastra or Law . . . . “ the 
King should take tax every year according’ to Sastra or 
Law.” But the king had not the sole prerogative to 
impose taxes. He must consult the representatives of the 
people and he , “ in conjunction with the assembly, after 
full consideration, so levy taxes in his dominions that they 
may conduce to the happiness of both the rulers and the 
ruled."* The generally accepted principle was that taxes 
should be levied after a consideration of the income and 
expenditure of the people. Gautama asserts that a 
subject is bound to pay revenue to his king and supple- 
ments his statement by saying, “Inasmuch as a king 


Santiparva, 133. 
Arthašastra, p. 13, 394. 


1 
2 


p T N. Banerjee, “Public Administration in Ancient India" 


4 Manu IX, 119. 


- Ibid, VII., 198-199. 


6 Gautam, X., 678 (Datta’s Translation) 
= s ERE Books of the fan Val 2, p. 230. 
6 "s 
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endures the safe possession of al] these things (of cultiva- 
tors and traders). " Gautama is supported by Manu in 
his saying—‘ Tax should be levied (by the king) having 
protected the people with weapons." The king should 
imperceptibly realise tax from the people without harming 
them in the least. The highest duty of the king is to 
promote the happiness of the people. Revenue must be 
collected through honourable and accomplished men poss- 
essed of high and excellent character. While discharging 
the duties of the State, the king, the president of the 
assembly, his ministers and officials must observe the 
eternal principles as taught in the Vedas. “Let them act 
like fathers to the people.” In order to have a sound 
basis of taxation Manu fixes the rate as follows:— 
Let the king take from traded people and artisan one- 
fifteenth part of their profit in silver and gold, one-sixth, 
one-eighth, or one-twelvth of agricultural produce such as 
rice. According to Gautama cultivators must pay to 


king a tax amounting to one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth ` 


of the produce. According to Baudhayana, the king should 
receive one-sixth as his pay from the subjects. The king 
must be considerate in his behaviour to the people. If he 
takes it in cash instead of kind, there too, let him take it in 
such a way that the people would not sufler from poverty or 
from want of necessities of life, such as food, drink and 
so on. The ancient thinkers were altruistic in their 
thoughts and feelings. | 

? Manu IX. 119. 

8 [bid VII. 79, 80. 


9 Manu VII. 130—'The amount depends on the nature of soil 
and manner of cultivation. 
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. THE VIEWS OF SCHOLARS REGARDING THE 
VEDAS š 


The unjustified deductions of Historians —. 
(Geography of places outside the Punjab in the Reveda) 
By GIRISH CHANDRA AWASTHI 


T have dwelt upon the contemporaneousness of the Vedas 
in my first article on the unjustified conclusions of 
European historians in my second and on the description 
of the ocean in the Rgveda in my third article. 

In the present article T am dealing with the geogra- 
phy of places outside the Punjab. Historians assert that 
the Aryans came to the Punjab from Persia during the 
Revedic period and therefore there is no mention of 
places outside the Punjab in the Rgveda—Rca 8/3/94 
contains the following: ““ Pakasthamanam bhojam." The 
adjective ''Bhoja" is used for Pakasthama Raja. 
Aitareya Brahmana chapter 38 Part 3 has the following :... 
“Aitasyamadak sihnasyam dishiyekoha satwanam rajah 
bhaujya yaivate abhisicyante bhojetyanena bhisiktana 
caksata." This means: 

“All those who are rajas of the satwatas in this 
southern direction are ordained for Bhaujya—these 
ordained rajas of the south should be called Bhoja.” This 
proof from the Aitareya shows that the raja of the 
south is called Bhoja. The Aitareya is the Brahmana of 
the Rgveda. Thus the use of the adjective ‘“Bhoja” for 
Pakasthama in the Rgveda shows him to be a raja of the 
south. Does the Deccan form part of the Punjab or is it 


west of the Punjab ? In Rgveda 8/5/37 there is a des- 


cription of gifts by Caidyakahu. A raja of chedi is call- 
ed.chaidya—Was the-Cedi country a part of the Punjab? 
68 < 
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° The Cedi country extends from the N arwaredjstrict of the 
Gwalior State to the Narmada and also touches the Vatsa 
country. The seat of its King Sigupala stands on the, 
banks of the Betwa. The Narwar district and was known 
as Suktimati—even now it is called Canderi. Al thousand 
years ago it was known as Tripuri and is clearly mention- 
ed under this name in old deeds of gift. Some lexicogra- 
phers have given the name of Traipur to the Cedi coun- 
try. This Tripuri is near Jubbulpore six miles to the 
South of the Narmada and is known as Tewar and was the 
home of the maternal ancestors of the famous Cauhan 
hero of India—Prithviraj. This is known from Prthvi- 
raja Digvijaya and other books. In Rea 7/18/6 the word 
matsyah is used for the matsya countr y. Turvas raja 
had harassed the Matsya country. Is not Matsya country 
which is to the south-west of Kuruksetra outside the Pun- 
jab? In Richa 3/53/14 there is a description of the Kikata 
country—Kikat is the name of Magadha as is acknowledged 
. by all. In Richa 2/15/5 there is a description of the Mah; 

river, which flows from Rajputana.to the Gujrat Sea and 
is known as Mahi. In R. 2/15/6 it is said that Indra 
made the Sindhu river flow towards the north. This kali 
Sindh flows in the Gwalior State from the south to ‘the 
north. In R- 3/33/4 there is a description of Drsadvati 
river, Saraswati river and Apaya river and the Manus- 
tirth. All these are in Kuruksetra as described in the 
Puranas. Some people take the Drsadvati to be the Khag- 
gar. This is their misconception—the Khae ggar is north 
of the Saraswati while the Drsadvati is south of the Saras- 
wati Apayà river is mentioned as the Apaga in the Pura- | 
nas but the meaning of both terms is similar. Manus- x 
tirth is at à distans of two miles from the Apaga is | 
Kuruksetra itself. Kuruksetra is outside the Punjab. 
In R 4/30/18 there is mention of the name of the S 


arayu 
T river. This is a river of the United, Provinces | and fajls 
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hold water. The Chinese Traveller 
« the ancient name of Bharata as Indu. 
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into the G near Balla. Bather the river named 
Sarayü joins the Ghagra to the west of Ayodhya and be- 
coming known s Sarayü falls into the Ganga near Ballia. 
In R. 5/53/17 there is a description of the Yamuna river. 
Some European scholars take this to be the Ravi but is it 
fair to take it to be the Ravi instead of the well-known 
Yamuni? In R. 5/83/8 there is a prayer to Parjanya to 
lower the clouds and to cause such rainfall that the rivers 
might flow, turning towards the east. How many rivers 
are there in the Punjab which flow towards the east 7 
And how many such rivers are there before the Punjab ? 
In R. 10/75/8 there is a description of the Ganga and 
Yamunà. Does the Ganga belong to the Punjab? In R. 
1/96/2 there is a description of Saraswati river and it is 
stated in this description that it falls into the ocean. Some 
European scholars write: “The Harahwaiti river men- 
tioned in the Avista is really the Saraswati. S has been 
changed into h, just as Sindhu has changed to Hindu. It 
is natural for S to change into H in Persian." This river 
is known as the Armandab and is a tributary of the Kabul 
which falls into the Sindhu river. The Saraswati river 
emerges in the hills from Palksa Praíravana and dis- 
appears at Vinasana and again appearing and disappear- 
ing Puskara and other places of pilgrimage ultimately 
falls into the ocean. This is mentioned in R. 7/98/7. 
Does the Argandab river fall into the ocean that it may be 
taken to be the Saraswati? Messrs Macdonell and Keith 
have clearly acknowledged in the Vedic Index that itis a 
river of the Kuruksetra which flows into the ocean. The 
Hina hold Dor it falls into the ocean near Somnath in 
Saurastra. The contentions that Sindhu has been chane- 
ed into Hindu owing to Š changing into h also does a 


, Houen Tsang, gives 
Puno ) He takes Indu to 
nean the moon. ist. as thes i i 

en J Just as the*moon gives peace and light 
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to the world, in the same way this country gives knowledge 


to the world and destroying ignorance im the heart gives 
light and peace. Tt is because of this that its name is Indy, 
end it is clear that Indu has been changed into Hindu. 
The word Hindu is derived from the word Sindhu. It 
cannot be that the Sindh province is called Hindustan. 
This is the name of India. Therefore, it is not right to 
hold that Hindu comes from Indu. In the Valmiki 
Ramayana the Sindhu river is called Indumati. It ap- 
pears reasonable that the word Indus was derived from 
this Indumati and India was derived from Indus and not 
from Sindhu. In R. 8/96/13 there is a description of the 
Asur Krsna concealing himself in the Amgumati river. 


“In the book named Brhaddevata from 6/918 to 925 there 


is a description of Soma concealing himself in the Amgu- 
mati river in front of Kurudega. This Hastinapur, the 
capital of the Kauravas. This Kurudega is now the dis- 
trict of Meerut is still in existence in it under its old name. 
Meerut is in the United Provinces. In R. 8/20/25 and 
10/75 we find the name of the Asikni river. It is written 
in Nirukta 9/26 that the water of Asikni is black. In the 
Vyakarana Mahaibhasya of Maharsi Katyayana ‘“Var- 
nádánu dántán to padhatonah in 1/19 the word Agikni is 
derived from Asit and Asit is the name for black. The 
commentator of Nirukta, Durgacharya also holds the water 
of the Asikni to be black. European scholars take it to be 
the Chenab and advance the proofs proved by the Greek 
inhabitants in their support. But they have not written 
that this is the name of the Chenab. , The water of the 
Chenab is white and not black. The Vedas are interpreted 
on the basis of the Nirukta, Brahmanas and Sraut Sutras. 
Yáska is acknowledged as the most authoritative writer 
In R. 10/25/5 the Agikni wood is used with Yamuna. This 
cannot mean the Yamuna whose water is black. This 


must mean the Kali river of-the United Provinces, whielr 
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falls into the“G anga near Kanauj in the Farrukhabad 
District. In R. 4/1/15 there is a description of Gomant 


hill. There is a detailed description of it in Harivamáa 


Purana and there is also a description of the defeat of the 
Raja of Magadha, J arásandha by Bhagawan Sri Krsna- 
candra. - 

In the Harivaméa, it is stated to be in South India. 
This hill is in the eastern boundary of the North Kanara 
district, 30 miles to the south-east of Sirso town. It is to 
the South of Banbasi village of the Mysore State and is a 
peak of the Sahyadri (Western ghats). For further in- 
formation on the subject please see the 8th part of the book 
named Bharatiya Anusilana. Are all these in the Punjab 
or do they lie between Persia and in Punjab? In XK. 
10/137/2 there is a description of the eastern ocean. In 
R. 9/80/1 and 4/47/8 there is a description of the four 
oceans. All these oceans are outside the Punjab and the 
four oceans are mentioned as outside the Punjab and the 
four oceans are on the four sides of the earth. 
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THE VYAKARANA MAHA Brasya Part I. Anhikas, 1st to 
4th of Patanjali with (1) Fradīpa of Kaiyata and (2) 
Pradipoddyotana of Annambhatta. Edited by the- 
late Professor P. P. S. Sastri, M. A. and Dr. A. San- 
karan both Curators, Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library and Professors of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Presidency College, Madras 
with an introduction by T. Chandrasekharan, M.A., 
Curator, Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. Prepared under the orders of the 
Government of Madras. Printed by the Government 
Press, Madras. Introduction pages i to xiv and pp. 
240. 1948. Price Rs. 20-12-0. 


The Maha Bhasya of Patanjali represents the third 
and last stage of the growth of classical Sanskrit Grammar 
begining with Panini. “ The style of his work is unpa- 
ralleled in the whole range of Sanskrit | Sastraic) literature 
only Sankara’s Bhasya being worthy of a mention by its 
side." The spirit of independent thought combined with 
the great acumen and consummate scholarship which per- 
vade the work of this admirable grammarian—to whom as 
far as our knowledge goes only one author of the later 
literature bears a comparison, namely, the Mimamsa phi- 
losepher Kumarila—could not allow him to become a mere 
paraphrase of another’s words. The date of the Maha 
Bhasya is now accepted at 150 B.C. and is a definite land- 
mark in Indian chronology. 

Such a great work has many commentaries some of 
them being unpublished even now; and that by Annam 
Bhatta the author of the popular Tarka Samgraha is now“ 
edited for the first time. The pubEagion of the workavas 
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begun during “the. curatorship of Prof. P. P. 8. Sastri 
1936—1942. He had also got ready an English translation 
but in this he was anticipated by the Annamalai University 
publication of the lectures of Dr. P. S. Subramania Sastri 
on the 1st three Anhikas. The present curator has added 
a valuable introduction which sets forth the date of An- 
nam Bhatta and also explains the merits which justify the 
present publication. The scholarly world is eagerly 
awaiting the completion of the work as this would enable 
a detailed comparison between the present work and that 
of Nagesa Bhatta. Annam Bhatta is shown to have 
lived in the Telugu districts of South India in the 2nd 
half of the 17th century A.D. and Nagega Bhatta in North- 
ern India in the 1st half of the 18th century A.D. and hence 
the tradition of Maha Bhasya studies as handed down in 
the north and south of India would be a very useful sub- 
ject of study for scholars and students of research. 

The Maha-Bhasya has earned a saying, vse ar 
TAA ; mna a swag | India is attaining proficiency 
in the latter and regarding the former how many are there 
in India who have read the whole Maha Bhasya and how 
many are able to teach the same to students. Excepting 
Mm. Vasudeva Sastri Abhyankar's translation into Mara- 


thi there is no other translation of it in any other Indian 
Language. 


A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 
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ASIATIC JONES. The Life and influence of Sir William 
Jones (1746—1794) Pioneer of Indian Studies by A. 
J. Arberry Litt.D. Illustrated. Published for the 
British Council by Longmans Green and Co. Ltd., 
° «_ London pp. 40 st published 1946. 
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Sir William Jones came to india as tReejudge of the 
High Court of Bengal equipped as the preface states 
“ with humility before the rich territory of Indian civilis 
Sation, art and philosophy which was in-his day opening 
for the first time to the West; and he succeeded most com- 
pletely in grasping the immense value of that territory of 
the human mind that is peculiar Indian civilisation." He 
will always be remembered in India as he was the founder 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. "That society paid 
its tribute by publishing a bicentanary birth commemora- 
tion volume in 1946 and intends to publish a variorum 
edition of the Sakuntalam as the earliest English transla- 
tion was by Sir William Jones in 1790. The observation 
of Jones that “ no philologer could examine the languages 
of Sanskrit, Latin and Greek without believing them to 
have sprung from the same common source" contains the 
germs of the science of Comparative Philology and the 
conception of a family of languages in which all the indi- 
vidual languages and dialects are related and are descend- 
ed from a common ancestor suggested the application to lan- 
guages of the historical and comparative method of inves- 
tigation. Again Sir W. Jones translated Manu and was 
instrumental in having Jagannatha's legal digest tran- 
slated in English which was later finished by Colebrooke. 
It was no wonder that Sir W. Jones was recognised by 
that sagacious observer Dr. Johnson as “ one of the most 
enlightened sons of men ” (Johnson's Miscellany. Sir W. 
Jonés started the Asiatic Researches with a dissertation 
on the “ orthography of Asiatic words” and publication 
of a text in Devanagari and a translation into English of 
the Catu-Sütrz Bhagavata (Skanda 2 Adhyaya 10 Slokas 32 
to 35) and the Mohamudgara of $aàkara. Influence from 
the West is now on the wane as disclosed inter alia by the 
fact that not a single German scholar attended the latest 
conference of western indologists hela recently in Paris ; 
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India would airways cherish the memory of Sir W. Jones 
and the surest way to repaying the debt due to the west 
would be the ability to foster the growth of Sanskrit Lan- 
guage and Literature and the ability to stand on its own 
legs in all branches of research in indology and also in its 
ability to impart the same to the rest of the world. 


A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 


A STUDY ON VASTUVIDYA OR Canons OF INDIAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE by Dr. Tarapada Bhattacharya, M.A., D.Litt. 
Assistant Professor of History, Bihar National Col- 
lege, Patna. Published by the author. 1948. Price 
Rs. 14. pages vii and 371. ` 
The book is the fruit of the author’s labour as the Re- 

search Scholar of the Government of Bengal during the 

years 1923—1926 when he worked under the late Askshya 

Kumar Mitra, C.I.E. and it was later accepted for 

the D. Litt. degree by the University of Calcutta in 1948. 

The author has traced the origin of Architecture from the 

Rgveda during the various periods of Hindu India. The 

Manasara regarded by Dr. Achrya as the source of all the 

works on Vastuvidya is now shown by the author to have 

belonged to the southern school and as a late compilation. 

The author shows that Vastu Sastra was inseparably con- 

nected with the political history of India. 

dt isa welcome sign of the times that students of 
sr Q ML ay to devote more time and at- 
E € present author has written 
this useful work and its rich contents 


| are worthy to be 
ranked with standard authors. R 


A. S. Nataraja Ayyar. 
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ALAMKARA SAMGRAHA OÍ ,, Angana k Edited by 
Pandit V. Krishnamacharya and Pandit K. Rama- 
chandra Sarma with an introduction by Dr. C. Kuns 
han Raja. Adyar Library Series no. 70. Pages 
xlii and p. 256. 1949. Price Rs. 9-0-0. 

This work on poetics is now published in full in a cri- 
tical edition for the first time. The whole work is in the 
form of 725 karikas, like the works of Bhamaha and Dan- 
din, and 400 verses are given as illustrations of whom many 
could be traced to well known works. The first six chap- 
ters deal with Kavyas and the remaining five with Nata- 
kas. The author is shown to have lived in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. Dr. Kunhan Raja concludes 
his lengthy introduction by stating that it is very difficult 
to decide whether the author actually keeps up a tradition 
and how much.of originality he has shown in writing the 
book. The publication of the work in very useful for 
writing a comprehensive history of poetics in Sanskrit 
Literature; and though a minor work in Alamkara Sastra 
it is by works like these that itie study of Alamkara which 


M.A., Ph.D. , Lecturer in Trans wa "Department of 
Gomer ce, Gates University, Published by the 
University of Calcutta, 1930, pages xvi and 397. with 
maps and plates. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN "E D dnaksha Seu 


The book is a convenient text book for M.A. classes in 
Economies and the author has traced the interesting his-. 
tory of Indian railway development i 1n several dhata as ` 
the introduction of railway, the old gs sagantee terms 1859— 
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1868, state constuction and administration 1869—1882, < i 
revival of companies 1882—1902, policy of state and com- à! 


pany agencies F903:—1930. A further chapter if added 

would bring the-book down to the present day. The 

author concludes that in railways the people of India had 

a machine that had united them into a nation and. now 

have an important factor in the maintenance of law and 

order and the domination of one country by another. The 

present nationalisation of all railways and conversion as a 

state department forms the best guarantee for efficient Ey 
handling of Indias' vaied and intricate transport prob- d 
lems. The book secured the Ph.D. degree (Economies) of 

the University of London. 
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